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POLITICAL 
VIEW OF THE TIMES. 



Xhe study of PouTics, in ita true and ancient signi* 
fication^ was that high and noble science which embraced 
all the social relations and interests of man. It regarded 
him in his most exalted character; not as a wretched and 
helpless individual, but as a constituent member of a 
regulated community. It taught him his own dignity, as 
well as his duty to his species. It contained all the ajrt» 
within itself which can strengthen or adorn a nation; it 
bound society together by all the ties which can give 
safety or value to existence. It dwelt not in mere theory 
or speculation, but it entered into the real business of life^ 
and directed public affiurs on the most extended scale, ai^id 
in the most momentous occurrences. It was^ in this sense, 
the. most sublime and comprehensive branch of human 
wisdom : it was the study of kings and legislators, the 
nurse of civilizationi the guardian of commonwealths: sumJi 
even morals^ as they attended merely to the regulation 
of private and domestic conduct, formed a subordinate 
part of science, infeiior in utiUty and importaixee. But 
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this meaning of the term seems no longer understood — the 
grandeur and elevation of the study are no more* In the 
stead of the finest and most magnificent attainment of the 
human intellect, there has sprung up among us a bastard 
and degenerate science, assuming to itself the name of 
politics, which as much mistakes the office as it dis^ 
graces the title. It has^ descended from those universal 
and immutable principles, which ate founded on the firm 
basis of acknowledged equity, to particular views and 
temporary purposes> wavering with the uncertainty of 
individual opinion, and' varying" with the fluctuationr of 
personal interest. It grasps^ no primary maxims of law 
and government ; it undertakes nO generous labours for the 
public good: it pursues only the petty designs of faction^ 
the low objects of vulgar ambition, the miserable contest 
for power and preferment. It is the scieince of supplant- 
ing a rival, of influencing a party — aaad not unfrequently 
of deluding a multitude, and throwing a kingdom into 
confusiouv The politicianr, ki those older times of which 
I have been speaking, was a maA who first studied vdtb 
attention the law of nature and of nations, and the grand 
rules on which all government is founded, that he might 
afterwards apply the maturity of his- knowledge to the due 
maintenance of the constit\ition under which he lived, .and 
the universal welfare of the community of .which he was. 
a member. He was not a statesman only in his closet;- 
but he examined^ together with the past history . of the' 
land, the existing genius and temper of its inhabitants.' 
He had ho party but his country— no public wish; but it» 
prosperity. Our modem politicians no more resemble suck 
a character,' than a Greek of the present day resembles^ 
Lycurgus or Pericles. . They are either theorists, whoy 
lost amid the chimeras of n^taf^ysical abstraction, irwie 
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in their disordered fancies something which Burke would 
call " a monster of a constitution ;" who chase, with eager 
fondness, some visionary plan of. impracticable improve-* 
ment ; who never take into consideration the actual dis- 
position of the people, or the peculiar circumstances of the 
times; who can neither make their systems for men, nor 
adapt men to their systems : : in . short, they are either 
speculative projectors, or they are something worse— ^they 
are dangerous innovators, and factious alarmists. They 
affect to admire the glorious fabric of our constitution ; 'they 
wish, therefore, as they say, to restore, to their original . 
stability and beauty, some parts of it which are decayed 
. and tottering to their' fall. But their .efforts, ia reality, 
would tend to demolish the whole edifice, and level, with 
the very ground, like the devoted temple of Jerusalem, 
that proudest monument of human reason, erected by the 
wisdom and virtue- of our forefathers. They flatter the 
multitude by filling their minds with wrong notions and 
extravagant pretensions; they are impelled by a wHd; de- 
are of transient notoriety, and forget that for. true public 
virtue' there is such a. reward as lasting reputation:, they 
court the fickle affections of the populace, while theyneg* 
lect the solid approbation of the country. In their short- 
sighted views, they look only to the advancement of their 
party and theniiselves-^yet even their own interest they 
seem little to understand. In pursuing their object,; the 
means are generally as ridiculous as the end is despicable* 
I might trace other features in the portrait-*but I: already 
sicken at the task. It is a portraitwhich.no lover of his 
country can contemplate with pleasure. I may be com- 
pelled, perhaps, as I proceed, to depict in i^ronger 'odours 
our modem politicians and our. modem patriots. Yet, 
what occasion i» there to give in detail the description of 
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ittch charaeterSy when the examples, however we might 
wish to forget or overlook them, daily and hourly force 
themselves ttpcm our notice ? 

These are general remarks ; but they are dosdy conr 
nected with the subject before us---<fc sketch of the present 
period^ and the existing posture of afiairs. Let as apply 
them more particularly. I would say then^ that the pre- 
sent system of politics in this country, and the present 
race of politicians^ are one great canse of our difficulties 
as a nation* The public men on all sides are pulling a dif** 
ferent way; and while they are madly engaged in contend*' 
ing with each other^ England herself is torn and lacerated 
by their divisions. On the other hand, a little harmony 
and moderation, a mutual oblivion of ike past, and a 
mutual forbearance for tiiie future — a temporary truce to 
angry discusMons on minor points, and a sincere regard for 
tiie geteral interests of the empire, might yet, in a short 
iime^ relieve us flrom our apprehensions, and extricate us 
from 6ur dingers* This is the leading principle whidi, 
in the following observations, I shall endeavour to esta* 
bUsh. Whatever be the ezecutioni I need not be ashamed 
of the design. Other incidental points, which I shall 
state hereafter, will indeed naturally be blended with it; 
tea we must endeavour, in the first place, to distinguish 
with accuracy and precision the real evils and the real 
causes of those evils : and, in the second, to point oat 
those remedies, which are not only the best in themselves, 
but the most practicable in their application. The mere 
knowlec]^ must be nugatory and useless^ and may even 
increase the distemper by the ahim which it excites: 
yet widficfttt such knowledge we shall begin to act upon 
mistaken principles; we shall administer our remediee 
at haunr)!^ like the politioal empirics who suiround us; 
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and, instead of rottMring tbe disease from tbe body politip, 
we shall aggravate its fnywfiimm, and &x it mope di^^ly 
and more permaaeBtly in the ooafititiitioo^ At ImU hovf- 
ewfist, we most airire at the etmolmion, that the most 
disastrous evil under which we labour ^^oneifits in tiiose 
interested factions, which dismember and distract the 
state, while they preresit that union and co<opemtion9 
which, if they cannot ensure, must at least tend to 
-adiraoce, the national and common wel&re* And surely, 
if it be owned £hat <Hir present politics are part of a 
dwindled, and confined, and mischievous system, it will 
be bat too easy to prove, l^at there never was a peiiod 
in this conntry which called more earnestly and more 
imp^utively for ^i&^r enlarged policy or genuine par 
tnotiam. 

^I have lived in times,'' said Lord Grey, ''big with 
extraordinary events, without a parallel in the annals of 
the world/' And who is there among us, whose heart i^ 
not an echo to the sentiment of his Loidahip ? We hftv<e« 
indeed, been thrown into an age pregnant with confusion, 
Itnd marked out, as it were, by Providence, for uocomr 
mon occurrences* Revolution upon revolution, and conr 
vulsion upon convulsion, have passed before our eyes on 
the mighty theatre of the universe, with the Bame vapid 
succession, the same, wonderfid vidsntudes, as on the 
stage of mimic representation^rHDr laather, the dramatist 
would not venture to exhibit such surpnaing changes m 
the historian must describe. Kii^oma ha^e been tb^ 
scene, and their sover^gns the actor& Warsri^othe most 
extensive in their scale, the most ocaapUcated in tbeiff 
operations, and attended with ihe most unprecedented 
variety of £Ditiuie-^have caifiedaonming and desobitton 
into every country of Europe but our own. The gigantic 
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dengns of • despotism, the policy o£ state, and the achieve- 
ments of military valour, have been but playthings in the 
hands of that Eternal. Destiny, which seems to have had a 
special design, while it chastised the madness of ambition, 
to show the nothingness of power, the insecurity of 
thrones — and to convince mankind, that monarchs are not 
exempt from the miseries of humanity ! 

Of this last assertion, England, although preserved from 
those more violent calamities which have deluged sur- 
rounding nations with tears and bloodshed, may yet afford 
ej^amples, which are fresh in the recollection of us all. 
On this account, too, after having been conspicuous for 
the heroic generosity of her efforts in the common cause 
of Europe, she has become once more a spectacle for the 
world : and perhaps, among the events, without a parallel, 
which it has been the lot of the existing generation to 
witness, the subject which now agitates and distracts the 
nation is, after all, the most remarkable. . Nor will it be 
matter of astonishment, that these proceedings have 
worked up tiie feelings, both of parties and of individuals, 
to fever, and almost to delirium — when we remember, that 
while they possess the greatest public importance, they 
Idend with it that more intense interest, which the heart 
naturally takes in domestic troubles — and more especially 
in the domestic troubles of royalty. If, indeed — and the 
fact is notovious«^those among the dramatic writers, who 
have been most .distinguished for their knowledge of 
human nature,. have invariably found their most moving 
subjects in the internal disagreements of princely famiUes, 
even of another country and a remote period — we cannot 
wonder that such an intensity of interest should be ex- 
cited, -when these very circumstances, involving our own 
i^e a^d nation, occur in their momentous reality before 
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ns; when, too, we are told, that not merely the honour 
of an individual, but tli€ safety of the empire, is at 
stake! 

But it is not the interest of the subject, howerer great 
or universal, which has tempted me to the discussion of 
• it The mind must be at last weary of the proceedings 
which have so'long and anxiously engrossed its thoughts ; 
or even were it otherwise, I should fall as low in my own 
estimation as I should deserve to fall in the opinion of 
every honest man, of every party in the state, if, from the 
mere temptation of discussing an . interesting topic, th^ 
little weight which I could throw into the scale should 
be employed to foster and keep alive the portentous dis- . 
turbances of the country. Nor indeed is it so pleasing a 
task, whatever be the opinion of our modern patriots, tc 
dwell upon the national dissensions and the national infa- 
tuation. If, therefore, the question regarding the con* 
duct of her Majesty were now likely to rest, I should be 
most lin willing to revive it. . But it is too evident that the 
agitation of the public mind has not subsided, andUhat 
both parties are preparing for a renewal of the struggle* 
There is even reason to fear that, with the opening of 
Parliament, the fury of faction will not only jecommence, 
butTage with greater violence thanbefoce, embittered by. 
deeper hatred and more inveterate animosity. A sincere^ 
wi^ to avert such evils has been, as I have stated, my 
principal inducement for reviewing the transactions of the. 
period. The endeavour may be unsuccessful, but at least, 
it is honest. For my own part, I have the firmest con- 
viction, that to give a connected and impartial statement, 
of the whole proceedings on. this occasion, would.be the; 
best and surest method to demonstrate the senseless nature, 
of the present outcry against! the government, tO: air^fr 
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tlie progress of popular dduBioQ) and to satisfy the mind 
0f every man, who has not his own views to accomplish 
in the confusion of his country. There are men too, 
among us, who would refigionsly preserve the remem- 
brance of these occurrences in the same garb of false- 
bood, and distortion, and exaggeration, with which the , 
ceal of modern patriotism has laboured to invest them. 
Even now, they represent the objects with the features 
enlarged, and the colours heightened-^that from the hor^ 
ror of the [dcture the impression may be more stron^y 
retained. Never will these transactions be sufiered '^tp 
deep and be forgotten/' while they can excite an angry 
feeling in the mind of the lowest of the populace. They 
will form one of the common-places in the rhetoric of our 
modem demagogues, together with the riots at Man*^ 
Chester, the employment of spies, the miseries of the 
people, and the inequality, of th^ representation. It be* 
comes, therefore, of importance, that among the sounder 
part of the community, the impression should be truQ 
as well as deep; and that, when we look back upon 
these proceedings at some future moment, we may view 
them in their just bearings and dimensions, and be able 
imd willing to distinguish the real circumstances of the 
f»tse, and the real motives of the partiesr The presani; 
period is, besides, a history in itself; and must engage the 
serious attention of our most remote descendants. Th^ 
foture philosopher will turn to it for an instructive disf^y 
of the human heart, and the future historian will. see in 
it some of the most awful proceedings in the annals of 
his country. From considering, therefore, earnestly this 
extraordinary case, and from deeply fueling its importances^ 
^e following question has occurred naturally to my mind : 
Wl^^ th^ ^xi8tt|ig geiiemtion has past away-^when th^ 
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accusers and the accused sleep together in the gra¥e^— *aad 
^vheh the party yiolence of the moment is forgotten — what 
dtBcripti(m must be given by history of the transactions 
of this period? I would endearour to remove myself 
irom the age in which I live — from the faction^ and misre- 
presentation, and madness, that surround me— ^nd anti-' 
cipate in imagination the records of impartial posterity* 

But who^ at a moment like the present, shall pretend 
to fjerfect impartiahty? Who can hope*-when he is 
obUged to perceive on all sides such violence of invective, 
such repugnance to reason, such^rematurity of decision— r 
that he alone has kept himself uninfected by the epidenuc 
phrenzy of the nation? A thousand circumstances may 
give an involuntary bias to the mind: a thousand preju- 
dices may lurk there, of whose existence we are ourselves 
nnconscioiis, and of which, if their existence was pointed 
out to us, we should be unable to trace the origin. Early 
habits, prepossessions, or connexions-Huay, even some 
casual caprice — may aid the natural deceitfulness of the 
heart. We may not be willing to acknowledge it to 
ourselves; yet may sit down to the investigation with a 
wish at least to beUeve every thing on the one side and 
nothing on the other. We may have lived with persons 
to whose authority we are accustomed to pay deference, 
who have brought into action all their ingenuity and acute- 
ness to represent one view of the case in the darkest or 
the brightest colours : or if, on the contrary, we have met 
with persons outmgeous and intemperate in favour of one 
party, that very circumstance may have engendered in our 
minds an inclination to the other ; and from a natural dit»* 
like to ilUberality of sentiment, we may have undertaken 
tiie defence, without being well acquainted with ihe good- 
ies of the caiise. Any of these things is sufficient to 
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exercise over the mind a secret' but powerful influence. 
Who then, I would ask again, shallsay that his own heart 
is free from prejudice in any ca8e«—niore particularly, thon, 
in a case like the present, which involves both a fniUic and 
domestic interest, and in which personal feelings arie 
mixed up with political partialities? I dare not make the 
assertion of myself; although, in forming my opinion, 
there is none by which I am sensible of having been 
actuated. I would^ therefore, advise any man, who may be 
inclined to foUow me in these remarks, in the first place> 
strictly to examine the nature and origin of his own senti- 
ments:; and, in the second, to read the opinions which are 
here offered to his consideration, with that caution, and 
even with that suspicion, which I would myself use tn the 
perusal of any production^ contemporary with proceedings 
of so serious and so agitating a character, I would more 
earnestly conjure him to do so, wherever those opinions 
seem to bear hard upon her Majesty. He must not suffer 
himself to forget her sex, her dignity, and her misfortunes: 
he must keep in mind that she is a woman — that she is an 
unhappy woman — and that she is still our Queen. I would 
conjure him to give credit to no assertion which is not 
established either by proof or notoriety ; and to place re- 
liance upon no argument, which does not appear, upon 
dispassionate reflection, to have reason, instead of sophis- 
try, for its foundation. At the same time, it should be 
recollected, that an opinion on either side — ^^however strong, 
however decided, I will even add, however erroneous-^may 
be still devoid ofl^all taint of prejudice or partiality, as 
having been the result of cool judgment after long delibera- 
tion. For my own part, I can affirm with the confidence 
of sincerity, that in the following view of the whole pro-^ 
ceedings I have admitted no designed misstatement; I 
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bare tortured.no circumstances to my own purposes ; nor 
ivished to attribute to any measure any other character, or 
any stronger influence, than would be allowed it by 'com- 
mon sense and unperverted reason. 

Let us proceed, then, at once to a statement of the 
facts. The evidence on both sides haying been examined^ 
and the judicial investigation having terminated, the time 
is at length arrived when every individual in Great Britain 
is competent to form a legal and rational opinion on the 
momentous question which divides and agitates the 
cQuntry, while, it affects the repose, and reputation of the 
Queen. My own is certainly formed; nor do 1 wish to 
cQnceal it. An . opinion, in fact, on the judicial part of 
the subject must be the hinge on which all our other 
opinions turn — or rather the basis on which they ulti- 
mately rest. But there is a more serious and interesting 
view of the case than that which simply relates to the 
guilt or innocence of her Majesty; for pass over but a few 
years-^and she, who is now the theme of every tongue, 
the opponent of the goverment, and the idol of the 
people, shall be pursued no more either by acclamation or 
invective ; when the name of Caroline of Brunswick shall 
sound merely as the name of Mary of Scotland — and her 
guilt or her innocence, her honour or her dishonour, 
shall be only the subject of historic inquiry and specula- 
tive reasoning. Yet even then consequences will remain 
from these proceedings, which must affect our latest pos- 
terity in this kingdom. It will, therefore, be a task of 
extensive and lasting utility, to inquire generally into the 
transactions of the present reign ; and to take a compre- 
hensive view of the great question by which it has been 
principally occupied, as that question regards the interest 
of the nation at lai^e, as it is connected with its previous 
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vituaticm, and as it may inflaence its fotinre wdfiff€. It 
must be a senrice to the comnnmiiy to weigh the coodiiet 
of all p^es m an equal scale ; to casmiBr aoeurately the 
popular feelings which have been called forth, or have 
become inreterate ; to point oat^ with the evils which are 
likely to artse^ the steps by which they may eitiier be pre* 
rented, or be remedied in such a manner as to allay <1» 
irritation of the pnUic mind, and restore, on a solid basis^ 
the tranquillity of the country. But such a view of the 
subject would require the ability of a statesman, united to 
(he integrity of a patriot. I must content myself widi 
merely sketching the outline of the picture — and leaving it 
to be filled up by the abler pencil of a man, who possesses 
not only justness and comprehension of intellect, but a 
long experience in the affairs of government, and an int»- 
inate acquaintance with the English character. I will state, 
however, at once, the view which I have wished princi- 
pally to t&ke of the present proceedings. I have consi- 
dered them as a test by which may be tried, Qot only with 
fairness, but with some degree of certamty, the state of 
the nation, the sentiments of the people, and the charac- 
ters of public men: for as any sudden excitement or 
shock of passion in an individual brings instantly to light 
those latent qualities of his nature which we could never 
have discovered by observing him only at his more calm 
and collected moments ; in the same manner, any violent 
commotion or danger in a state exhibits the prevailing 
temper and secret disposition more clearly and decisively 
than a long period of security and repose. In some placeSj, 
perhaps, I may appear to have entered more into detafl 
than such an object might require; but I have been 
influenced by the following consideration. It is of much 
importance to examine with attention, whether the measures 
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of the adminiitration dttring the present transactions have 
produced, or been. sufficient to produce, the too Tisihle 
irritation of the public mind, which, under those citcum- 
stances, might well be conceived to be of a temporary 
nature, and likely to subside with the termination of the 
proceedings ; or whether deeper feelings of discontent have 
been long lurking against the government, which will be 
liable to break forth on future occasions with the same 
violence as on the present, and which can only be entirely 
removed by a remedy at once applicable to the case and 
commensurate with the distemper. It is with the hitet 
view of the subject that, I regret to state, my own opinion 
corresponds. 

The present reign is the period which I purpose princi-* 
pally to review ; but to understand and account for the 
existing condition of the empire, it will be necessary, if 
the opinion which I have mentioned be correct, to look 
for a few moments into the previous state, both of the 
country and of the parties which divided it ; and to retrace 
some of the domestic occurrences since the conclusion of 
the war. Indeed it must be evident, I think, to every 
reflecting mind, that the return of the Queen to this 
country could not at once engender the irritated feelings 
of the people, although it afforded them additional vigour 
and a new direction. 

At the conclusion, then, of the late glorious but pro- 
tracted struggle, England, in common with the rest of 
Europe, felt her vital energies impaired, and found hei^ 
self in a state of languor and exhaustion ; for war is a 
sort of fever, in which a nation is not sensible of its weak- 
ness until the excitement has left it. At this period, 
certainly, a most gloomy picture might be drawn of the 
posture of affairs : the colours might be indeed dark, with* 
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out being overcharged. On every side was misery and 
complaining in our streets — ^want of employment and want 
of maintenance on our highways. Thousands were reduced 
to the most pitiable condition of humanity : they asked in 
vain for permission to toil for a subsistence. A great and 
general distress equally existed^ whatever might have 
been its origin ; whether it arose from the cbnuption and 
incapacity of Ministers, or the necessary progress of human 
affidrs ; whether from the increase of population, the pres- 
sure of taxes, the restrictions of trade, or all these causea 
in conjunction. The situation of the country was con- 
fessedly melancholy — designing men represented it as 
desperate ; — and there was even some plausibility in their 
statement. It seemed an unhappy phenomenon in. our 
existing situation, that we had glory without jwrosperity — 
conquest without safety — peace without tranquillity ! We 
saw around us decay in our trade — stagnation in our manu- 
factories — disorder in our finances — ^the state of die, ex- 
chequer requiring an augmentation of the taxes — ^the state 
of the country rendering it difficult, and almost impossible, 
to bear the burdens which were already imposed. No 
such improvement of the revenue could be made in a time 
of peace as to provide for the accidental occurrence of 
another war. The commercial, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing parts of the kingdom appeared to have foolishly 
persuaded themselves, that their interests were incompa- 
tible. Contradictory petitions were lying upon the table 
of the House of Commons — all earnestly praying for 
separate relief— all madly hoping to rise upon the ruins of 
each other I 

Thus we had a strange combination of calamities : dis« 
tress almost universal — conflicting petitions — commerce 
and agriculture alike drooping— 'the finances low — ^md the 
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taxes insupportable. Yet in all these circumstances, had 
€hey even been as bad as they were represented, although 
there was much which might create apprehension, < there 
was nothing to justify despair. For all these evils a remedy 
might be found in the patient magnanimity of the people, 
and the infinite resources of the empire. Whenever, 
indeed, there is want of employment there will be some 
portion of discdntent ; whenever there is discontent, there 
will be ebullitions of it on every fresh opportunity ; but 
it is only when men without fortune or character to stake 
will take advantage of such a disposition, either in the ^^ 
hope of popularity, or for the sake of plunder, that 
there will be, in a country like England, permanent 
danger, and difl^ulty, and disorder. Unfortunately such 
men not only existed, but were actively employed in every 
part of the kingdom. They had themselves, by their own 
follies, lost every thing which can be worth preserving ; 
and they generously wished the people at large to be par- 
takers of their fortune. And therefore did these disinr 
terested patiiots go about with their stale harangues on 
freedom and reform; seeking to drive the multitude to 
exasperation, by a pretended sympathy with their suf- 
ferings, and an assumed abhorrence of the oppressions of 
the government. 

But I will not detail all the mischief of which such 
men were the occasion : it could afford but little pleasure-— 
it could answer but little purpose. The mind must be 
strangely constituted, which could derive any gratification 
from dwelling upon such transactions^ as the tumultuous 
meetings of the people in the metropolis and the country, 
for the ostensible purpose of a radical reform in the House 
of Commons — the journeys, and labours, and .orations of 
bankrupt demagogues — the notable measure of chooping a 
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legislatorial attorney for Birmingham— the fatal occurrence 
at Manchester, which, according to the sagadona Mr. 
Hunt, ought to be kept in our remembrance by the annual 
solemnity of a fast— the interference of the soldiery^ not 
the less to be deplored because, perhaps, it was necessary— 
the riotous assemblages which followed that event — ^the 
midnight training, and drilUng, and banners, and military 
aicray, which, though too ridiculous to be fraught with 
danger to the nation, were but too likely to bring ruin on 
the multitudes who were excited and deluded by them— 
the restrictive measures adopted in consequence by the 
Ministry — the trials of the movers of sedition — and, as 
the last act of the tn^c history, the infatuated design of 
the wretched ThisUewood and his accomplices! At the 
period, however, of this last occurrence, gleams of re- 
turning light were dawning upon the darkness of our poli- 
tical horizon : the empire was collecting its energies, and 
recovering from its exhaustion— trade was either flowing 
in new channels, or found less obstruction in the oldr— the 
eyes of the people were beginning to open — factious men 
to despair, and moderate men to look forward to mutual 
forbearance and renewed tranquillity. At the same time 
there still prevailed much lurking discontent : the flame of 
sedition was smothered for the moment— >not extinguished 
altogether; and they, who had been awed by tbe impri- 
sonment of some of their associates and the execution 
of others, were anxiously waiting for some occasion on 
which they might have a more specious pretext for dis^day- 
ing their patriotism ; and were preparing their pmson with 
greater secresy, that they might disseminate it with greater 
efiect. 

Such vifas the state of the country at the period of 
the Queen's return to it.-*-I pass onto the state of parties. 
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There wer^ then, as at the present moment, three g^eat 
divisions; the Ministers, the Whigs, and the Radical 
Reformers. The .Ministers, who bad gained a consider- 
able degree of credit for their conduct of the war^ had lost 
it almost entirely by the occurrences of the peace. Men 
of business, men of personal respectabiUty, and I firmly 
beUeve, of honest intentions*— they wanted popularity and 
the confidence of the nation. The people attributed to 
them those distresses which, in common with the people^ 
they deplored. Men in general were not aware, that safety 
and victory must be purchased by sufferings and priva-* 
tions ; that if they enjoyed the blessings of peace, they 
could no longer preserve the monopoly, which the war 
alone had thrown into their hands ; and that if they were 
freed from the expenses of the war, they must expect to 
see many persons put of employment, for whose mainte- 
nance part of those expenses had been incurred. . It may 
be true, however, that from a long possession of power, 
and a perfect feeling of security in their stations, the 
Ministers had pursued their own measures for the public 
good, without sufficiently attending to the public opinion. 
If this was really the case, recent events will have taught 
them to treat it with more deference. One fault, indeed^ . 
the members of the administration had certainly com- 
mitted — a fault which every year> nay, every hour that 
passed over their heads, rendered more heinous and inex- 
piable ; — a fault which in the ey€s of their political anta. 
gonists contained in itself every other, or at least pre- 
vented them from seeing any good qualities which migh^ 
tend to counterbalance it — a fault which no vigour could 
palliate, which no prudence could diminish, and for 
which no integrity could atone. They had kept their 
places— ^ they had kept them through all the difficulties 
of the country, and in spite of all the efforts of the oppo- 

C 
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sudden and how melaneholy! Ponsonby arid Hofner; 
Whitbread and Romilly^ had fallen m their first ranks ; 
and there were n<Hie to stdp into their places. But the 
conduct of the whigs themselves^ had, in some degree, 
contributed to the unfortunate peculiarity of their situation^ 
They would have had more influence as a party, if the 
nation could have had less reason to consider them as a 
faction. 

, The radical reformers are the third party in the state j 
and perhaps the most considerable/ if numbers alone can 
constitute importance. But here also some division 
should be made. At the head of this body are two or 
three men of wealth, talent, and respectability, who have 
studied the forms of the constitution, and who love 
its intrinsic excellence j but, hurried on by the ardour of 
a heated imagination, and full of visioHary notions of 
republican happiness and universal liberty, they had 
formed plajas for an improvement of the representation; 
and they chei^ished them with parental fondness, although 
they were neither wise in theory, nor at all piacticable 
in a country so extensive and populous as Great Britain^ 
The worlds however, unfortunately, is inclined ta judge 
of parties in the gross ; and when follies or excesses are 
committed by the body, every individual member must 
expect some share of the censure. For my own part, I 
respect the character of Sir Francis Burdett as a man^ 
though I cannot applaud his conduct as a politician. I 
honour the sincerity of his motives — I admire the con- 
sistency of his opinions-^ and I therefore wish him a 
more worthy station than at the bead of such a party ; 
for, if we except his own intimate associates, what must 
be every honest man's opinion of tlie rest? It is hardly 
too much to assert, that the sentiments which they had 
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adopted in MIy they retained in knavery. There is a 
kind of political gambHng, in which men who hare been 
undone by being dupes would retrieve themselves by 
becoming sharpers. In fact, all such radicalism derived 
its origin and its greatness from the distresses of the 
country. It is^ indeed^ but a bad sign of any party, that 
" it grows with the growth and strengthens with the 
strength" of national misery and disturbance; yet such 
has been the case with radicalism, both in the* deluded 
multitude and their miserable deluders. The latter 
were ready to engage in any desperate line of politics, 
because, as I have said before^ they had nothing to lose 
either in fortune or in character; they became patriots 
as they became bankrupts, and they pretended to reform 
the constitution because they had ruined themselves. 
They were entirely disencumbered of the burden of pri- 
vate aflbirs, and were therefore enabled to devote all 
the vigour of their talents, all the coolness of their 
judgment, and all the purity of their intentions, to the 
removal of the public abuses. They had no poUtical 
rule of conduct but hostility to the established power — 
no political wish but universal confusioa. In other words, 
their patriotism, or their radicalism — call it which you 
will — was the glorious offspring of want of money, united to 
want of principle. Some, perhaps, were possessed by the 
evil spirit of an ambition as wild as it was wicked, as 
absurd as it was hopeless. Aware that they could not 
sit at the helm, they wished to sink the vessel, that they 
might plunder the wreck. Their aim was change without 
improvement-— their reward was notoriety without repu* 
tation. Such were the leaders: the infatuated multitude, 
while we condemn, we must commiserate. As their 
deceivers made no scruple to promise any things they 
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were but too disposed to give credit to «aiy promises. 
They caught eagerly, amid their priyations/at any hope 
of redress, however chimerical and extravagant; and they 
fondly imagined that a parliamentary reform would be a 
panacea for their real and individual sufferings. Many 
persons, at once stung with poverty and warmed with this 
idle expectation, refused even employment unless they could 
have the same high ws^es to which they had been accus* 
tomed during the war. While they left their families to 
the bounty of the parish, they attended public meetings-— 
they lii^ned greedily to &ctious harangues--^ and sullenly 
brooded upon impracticable plans, which were iii a mo- 
ment to better their condition as they gave them a more 
. direct influence and participation in the legislature. There 
was one point in which ultra*reformers of all descriptions 
were equally agreed— * all were enemies alike to the 
tories and the whigs : yet as it has been observed, that 
in religious controversies the enmity on both sides is 
generally greatest where the difference of opinion is least 
considerable •-«- that, for instance, a catholic of former 
times devoted a disciple of Luther to destruction with 
more zeal than a follower of Mahomet; and that a member 
of the church of England at this day feels more rancour 
against a dissenter than a papist-— in the same manner, 
I believe, men in their political divisions feel the bitterest 
animosity against those whose opinions are in some 
respects similar to their own^ without exactly coinciding, 
or proceeding to the same length. Thus it is not impro- 
bable that a true radical refonaer hated the opposition 
even more cordially than the Ministry; and for this reason, 
among others, that he could seldom have so good a 
pretext or opportunity to display it. 

I have thus, in speaking of the ultra-reformers, as of 
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the other parties and the eountry in general^ deaeribed 
its existing state during those disturbed tunes shortly 
antecedent to the arrival of the Queen. At that periods 
indeed^ the spirit of radicalism was said to he declining ; 
but two causes render its exact condition difficult to be 
ascertained. Its leaders ivere expiating their o£fences by 
a legal punishment; and the multitude had found a fresh 
object^ a fresh impulse, and a fresh outcry against the 
government. This, then, in a few words, was our situation 
on the return of her Majesty. The country was in an 
anxious and uncertain state, gradually recovering from the 
effects both of the war itself and the sudden change from 
war to peace ; but still enfeebled^ and in danger of a 
relapse, flngland needed repose, and the minds of Eng^ 
lishmen a tranquil interval for dispassionate recollection. 
The Ministry was unpopular, as well from the distresses 
of the nation, which were attributed to the impolicy of 
its system, as from the coercive measures which it had 
lately adopted, and its supposed disregard of the petitions of 
the people : the whigs or regular opposition were, according 
to their own confession, without authority or influence; 
and seemed to have little union among themselves : while 
the new party of ultra-reformers, which had arisen amid 
the national disturbances, and flourished by taking advan* 
tage of the popular dissatisfaction, carried with it the 
favour of the multitude, and made up by noise and 
numbers its deficiency in personal rank or individual 
talent. But it may be said by timid politicians — ^*'If 
we should allow the truth of this preliminary statement^ 
where is its utility at the present moment, and what 
conclusion can be drawn from it ? " I have before antici-* 
pated such an objection; and now my answer to it is this : 
Such a statemfent showsb almost to demonstration that the 
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proceedings against her Majesty have not created the 
tumult and confusion which we see around us^ but simply 
called into action feelings which were long before in 
existence : it proves but too clearly, that the popular 
irritation, which Lord Eldon, in the House of Peers, 
justly denominated " the shocking spirit out-of-doors/' 
is not altogether of a superficial and temporary nature ; 
it may also give us a sort of key to the character of 
many of those men who have been most busy in fomenting 
llie disorder; and may lay open both the objects which 
they have had in view and the motives by which they 
have been actuated. The present clamour is connected 
with former machinations ; the same artifiQers of mischief 
are at work, but with a different pretence. The proser 
cution of the Queen has, indeed, been to the multitude 
a powerful and almost fearful excitement; but other 
and more permanent causes are at the bottom of the 
disturbance. We must look deeper, both for the disease 
and for the remedy. The existing distemper itself is 
not so dangerous as some attendant symptoms which 
it exhibits in the public temperament. 

The return, then, of the Queen, and the proceedings 
instituted against her, occurred at a most serious axid 
awful crisis. When the materials of combustion were 
prepared, ready to take fire at a spark, or even to kindle 
by collision, the trial of her Majesty was the torch of 
discord to set them all into a blaze, and raise a flame 
throughout the country which, for aught we can .yet 
know, may only be extinguished in its.r^ins. I agree, 
therefore, entirely with the general voic^ qf the people— 7 
that these proceedings ought never to have been insti-* 
tuted, if they could have been with honour avoided. 
There is no man who feels more deeply thap myself 
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their present mischief, or deplores more sincerely their 
probable results. We have all but too much reason to 
deprecate the consequences, both in politics and morals, 
which, it is evident, are likely to ensue; and to dread 
others which we are at present unable to foresee. Upon 
this subject, indeed, one sentiment must pervade all 
parties in the nation. But who is it then — for here is 
the disputed question — that has made these fatal proceed-^ 
ings a matter of necessity? What man, or what set of 
men, has opened upon us the flood-gates of impurity 
and pollution? To whom must be attributed the stag- 
nation of all public business? Who, in reality, are pre- 
cipitating England into the horrors of civil convulsion ? 
I will say boldly and at once, not the confidential servants 
of our Monarch, but the insidious advisers of the Queen. 
Upon their heads be the awful responsibility which they 
took upon themselves when they urged the measures 
which her Majesty has adopted! The Ministry had no 
possible alternative; they were absolutely compelled to 
the prosecution: a painful and dangerous duty was set 
before them, and they could not shrink from the per- 
formance of it. But I will not here anticipate the 
sentence which posterity must pass : it is not for me 
to absolve or to condemn. I shall state the facts, and 
leave the returning sense of Englishmen to decide upon 
them. I now appeal to their reason, in a case where 
we have all hitherto been too much influenced by our 
feelings. It may be useful to premise, that in endea- 
vouring to give a succinct history of this momentous 
event, I shall, for the sake of perspicuity, divide the 
whole proceedings into three periods : th^ first will com- 
prehend the time from the arrival of the Queen to the 
introduction of the Bill of Pains and Penalties into the 
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House of Lords ; the second, the time during which the 
bill was in agitation; the third, the interval between 
that time and the prorogation of Parliament. 

The whole intermediate space between the accession 
of his present Majesty to the throne and the arrival of 
the Queen was a period of fruitless negotiation abroad, 
and feverish anxiety at home. The rumour of her 
approach brought this latter feeling to its height. The 
champions of radicalism immediately declared themselves 
the champions of the Queen. The persecution of her 
Majesty was as good a pretext as the corruption of 
Parliament. It had besides the recommendation of 
novelty ; and these honest demagogues had sense enough 
to know, that in the case of popular enthusiasm, as of 
female affection, it is easier to kindle a fresh fire than to 
revive the flame which is dying gradually away. The 
Ministers, on the other hand, tried every effort in vain 
to induce her Majesty to remain upon the continent: 
but the Queen, impelled by evil counsellors, and 
invited by the expression of national feeling in her 
favour, disregarded their overtures, and resolved to put 
the whole matter to a desperate issue. She broke from 
the mediators between herself and the Sovereign; and 
landed upon the shore of England, in spite of entreaties, 
stipulations, menaces, and bribes. She was moved neither 
by the offer of a splendid establishment, nor by the threat 
of an immediate prosecution. . She arrived — and the 
people received her with enthusiasm. It was a noble- 
hearted emotion, and I admire them for it. It was a 
finer feeling than mere chivalrous gallantry: it was not 
the romantic interest which is inspired by youth, and 
beauty, and tenderness, when encompassed by distress 
and dangers — as it should have been in the case of the 
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lovely Antoinette, and as it was in the case of Maria 
Theresa^ when the young Hungarians rallied round her 
in a moment of martial enthusiasm, and swore to die 
in her defence, as she passed, with her infant in her 
arms, along their ranks— no: it was the true Enghsh 
sentiment of resisting oppression, protecting weakness, 
and sympathizing with misfortune. But, alas! the finer 
the emotion, the more must we lament, that it should 
have been so miserably abused. I repeat, that I admire 
the feeling of the people, but I cannot lay much stress 
on their opinion. Theirs was a generous delusion — but 
it was not less a delusion on that account. With them 
.the whole matter was a personal, not a national question : 
they oo^ld enter into no motives of state necessity — of 
state expediency: they did not even stop to consider 
-for a moment the guilt or innocence of the Queen. They 
.saw in her merely a woman, who had been long separated 
from her natural protector, and at a former period unjustly 
accused: they had made their decision before a single 
witness had been examined, or one tittle of evidence had 
been heard. In their sentiments, perhaps, they were 
right ; but in their view of the question they were alto- 
gether wrong. 

This intoxication, unfortunately, was not confined to 
the lowest classes of the community. There were others 
equally infatuated, whose better education and superior 
condition of life should have saved them from such delu- 
sion, whose tempers should have been better governed, 
and whose angry feelings must meet with less indulgence. 
In fact^ an epidemic madness seemed to have seized 
upon the public mind. Naturally violent in its political 
divisions, the nation in the present instance went beyond 
its usual intemperance. The passions of all were enlisted 
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in the discussion; and their judgment was incapacitatedf, 
because their feelings were inflamed. On every side 
there was nothing but exaggeration and ftiry — perfect 
credulity, or absolute scepticism ; — and all this in a case 
which required, more than any other, patient attention — 
calm and serious deliberation. The violence of both 
parties was equally outrageous. Hatred of the Queen, 
or rancour against the Ministers, rose to so disgraceful a 
pitch, that a controversy on a public question rather 
resembled personal altercation, and seemed embittered 
by the feelings of personal animosity. Heat on the one 
side engendered heat on the other ; and the vehemence 
of the attack created a necessity for equal vehemence in 
the defence. All were speakers, and none listeners: every 
street in the metropolis was turned into an arena for 
boisterous invective and idle disputation. Where argu- 
ment was wanting, there was abundance of declamation. 
Each party reasoned one day upon facts which were 
disproved the next : each party prejudged, while it cen- 
sured in the other a premature decision. 

The Ministers, in the meantime, found themselves 
surrounded by a sea of difficulties. They were placed, 
as it was supposed, between the wishes of the Sovereign, 
to whom they owed their political existence—- and the 
wishes of the people, in opposition to whose real and 
general sentiments they could not long maintain them- 
selves with credit and authority. With the information 
of which they were in possession, (I will speak hereafter 
of the manner in which it was obtained,) they could not, 
without some investigation of her conduct, allow her 
Majesty the rights and immunities of Queen-Consort : 
yet they were neither so short-sighted as not to perceive 
the evils of instituting an inquiry, nor so callous as not 
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to feel them. They could neither advance with safety, 
nor retreat with honour. The national character was in 
their keeping, as well as the national tranquillity. They 
were obliged to make some step : they dreaded to make 
a false one ; for if one false step were made^ who could 
tell into what an abyss of troubles they might plunge the 
country and themselves ? To whatever side they turned, 
embarrassment met them in the face : they were like men 
surrounded in a defile; and by whatever way they might 
attempt to escape/ there wfis an enemy in readiness to 
attack them. A gjreat proportion of the multitude had, 
already issued their clamorous decision against them: 
and there were many, they well knew^ who would misinr 
terpret every measure — attribute every proceeding to the. 
basest motives — and say of every course of conduct which 
they might pursue^ that it was the worst which could 
possibly have been chosen. 

In this disposition, indeed^ the cruelty of Ministers 
was echoed through the country, as if they prosecuted 
the Queen for their personal gratification. Yet it is 
evident, that to the very last moment they were anxious 
to avert the prosecution. Has it not been said, that 
ih&ce was on this account a misunderstanding between 
the Minii^ters and his Majesty, and that they were actu^ 
ally out of oflBce for four-and-twenty hours ? This, 
however, may be all idle conjecture. But who shall 
deny that they, at various times, offered terms ot com-' 
promise and conciliation to the Queen? Did they not 
even furnish arms against themselves^ by voting in 
favour of the bill which Mr. Wilberforce introduced, with 
the vain hope of saving the country from contamination ? 
Yet I will say, that 1 could never, in this respect, see 
any inconsistency in their actions. It only proved how^ 
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reluctaatly they must have been driven to the investi-^ 
gation, when they could themselves declare it "derogatoiy 
from the honour of the crown, and injurious to the interests' 
of the empire." 

But the measures of the Queen cut off every chance 
of accommodation : her Majesty would accept no com- 
promise — would listen to no terms. She disregarded the' 
wishes of the House of Commons, and relied upon the 
fkvour of the multitude. The exclusion of her name from 
the Liturgy was declared to be the chief ground of her 
conduct. This declaration, whether it was the real reason, 
or merely a specious pretence, renders it necessary to say 
a few words on the subject of that exclusion. I shall 
state my true opinion conscientiously and without fear, 
though it be in contradiction to the cool judgment of the 
mob, and the temperate eloquence of Lord Grosvenor. 
God forbid, that I should ever be so uncharitable as to wish 
to rob any woman of the prayers of her fellow-creatures; 
or so servile as to defend any petty insults which the 
Ministers of this country might heap upon the Queen t 
I should be sincerely glad if every subject in these realms 
offered up his prayers to Heaven for her Majesty. If 
innocent, she the more deserves them; if guilty, she 
must the more require them. But let us look at the 
question fairly and dispassionately : we must carry this 
idea with us through the whole of the discussion. The 
cause rests between the Queen and the state. On this 
basis Ministers hav^ been wise to place it ; in this light 
honest men will be inclined to view it. I ask, then, 
would it have been decent, or consistent, or possible, to 
insert the name of her Majesty in the Liturgy of the 
church, at the very time wheii she was accused of the 
most licentious conduct, upon evidence of which the 
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goyernment was in possession — at the very time when 
a prosecution was contemplated against her^ if she conti- 
nued in this kingdom, which might deprive her of her 
station as a Queen, and her character as a woman? It 
is one thing to pray in private for the reformation of vice — 
another to pray in public for its prosperity. Supposing 
the Queen's guilt, for the sake of an argument — such a 
measure would have consecrated libertinism, and given 
a sanction to adultery. But w« shall be reminded of 
the old maxim — that all are considered innocent until 
they have been proved guilty. Be it so ; yet they suffer, 
of necessity, some temporary inconvenience, while any 
grievous accusation is hanging over their heads. Besides> 
the royal dignity must endure its peculiar hardships, as 
it enjoys its peculiar advantages. Her Majesty, therefore, 
must have expected some suspension of her privileges, 
until her character could break forth from the clouds 
which had enveloped it. Her guilt was not prejudged ; 
but, for the sake of the country, the Queen of England 
could not be recognised until she was without imputation. 

The name, then, of her Majesty could not be inserted 
in the Liturgy; and no adjustment -could take place. 
What was to. be done ? A Secret Committee was appointed, 
to examine the evidence contained in the Green Bag, 
and to make a report upon it. The report was made; 
and the Bill of Pains and Penalties was introduced, in 
consequence, into the House of Lords. 

Having thus arrived at the end of the first period 
which I proposed to myself, I shall pause, to mention a 
few incidental circumstances which occurred in it, and 
make a few observations on the conduct of the leading 
parties. The first thing which presents itself to the mind 
is a sentiment of regret, that these unhappy proceedings 
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should (otm the commencement of a new reign. Instead 
of the pardon of the criminal, and the liberation of the 
prisoner, we had a public prosecution against the Queen 
of the country: instead of general rejoicmg> and the 
splendid ceremony of a coronation, we had murmurs of 
popular discontent, and a King who withdrew himself 
in sorrow from the eyes of the nation ! His palace was 
not free from insult, nor his person from abuse. On 
the other side, addresses, full of idle congratulation and 
premature conviction of her innocence^ were pouring in 
upon the Queen. The infatuation of the people commu- 
nicated itself to the counsellors of her Majesty. Answers 
were returned, good enough perhaps for the addresses, 
but certainly not such as a Queen of England should 
have made. She was also unfortunately induced to 
write a letter to the Sovereign himself, in which she 
denied the competency of the legislature to judge her 
cause ; and called in question the personal integrity of 
the members of both houses of Parliament ! For my 
own part, I shall carefully omit, during this discussion, 
the name of his Majesty ; for I do not see the necessity 
of its introduction : in fact, it should be equally avoided 
in law and in reason. The King, as an individual, is not 
the party opposed on this occasion to the Queen. We 
must separate the public functions of the Monarch from 
his private relations ; and distinguish the King in council, 
or the head of the state, who, legally, can do no wrong, 
from the King, in his character as a man and a husband, 
subject to the same errors with ourselves, the sarafe 
grievances, and the same redress. In any part of the 
case which affects his Majesty in this latter capacity, 
I would only say, let us do the same justice to our King, 
which we should not refuse to any gentleman in the 
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kingdom. But on the great question^ the crovni, and 
not the King^ is the prosecutor. Mr. Brougham^ indeed, 
may pretend not to know the distinction. What, then, 
are we to do? Must we suspect his sincerity or his 
understanding 1 Or must we suppose that in this, as 
in some other instances, he lost by design the statesman 
in the advocate, and while he pleaded for the Queen, 
forgot the constitution of the country ? But there have 
been some other party manoeuvres of Mr. Brougham and 
his friends in the course of these proceedings, which, 
as they are antecedent in time, should have been sooner 
noticed. The Opposition, indeed, seems to have seized 
this opportunity to collect its forces, and make one grand 
effort to dispossess the Ministers of their seats. It has 
leagued with confederates, who will prove, I fear, but 
hollow allies; and accepted the service of auxiliaries, 
who, while they augment its numbers, will diminish its 
strength. Its members, in both houses, have looked as 
through a magnifying glass, to detect every latent flaw 
and imperfection in the measures which were proposed 
by the government. They have laboured to display the 
dark side of its conduct with something more than a 
waste of ingenuity. • 

Let us examine some of the objections. We shall be 
doing a service to the public, if we can correct its judg- 
ment, and unravel the web of sophistry in which this, 
question has been involved. The Ministers, said their 
political antagonists, had been for three years in possession 
of the documents against the Queen ; yet they took no 
single step upon them until her Majesty had begun her 
journey from Italy to England. There would have been 
no prosecution against her if she had remained upon 
the continent; and therefore, as they most logically 
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concluded^ her return to this country was her only crime! 
From the acuteness of the argument, we might almost 
suspect that it was privately communicated by Mr. Hunt, 
from his prison at Ilchester; or that it sprung, in aU 
its force, from the brain of Alderman Wood, like Minerva, 
in complete armour, from the head of Jupiter. Surely 
the members of the opposition are not to be told, that 
the return of her Majesty constituted,^ indeed, no part 
of her guilt, but created a necessity for inquiring into 
her supposed previous criminality. Would those honour- 
able gentlemen, who have so pathetically recounted the 
evils of the investigation, have wished it to be entered 
upon without necessity? Or will they assert, that the 
same necessity existed, whether her Majesty continued 
abroad, as. a private individual, without any personal 
influence, without any public recognition of her royalty ; 
or came over, with the determination to claim all the 
privileges and immunities of Queen-Consort of these 
realms? In the one case, she virtually acknowledged 
her guilt ; in the other, she was, when she assumed the 
crown, to be the standard, of our female morality, and 
an example to the wives and daughters of the nobilily 
of Great Britain. The Ministers wished most anxiously 
(how often must the assertion be repeated?) to avoid 
th^e inquiry. They said to themselves, as eariy and as 
forcibly as the opposition could, object to them, — ** Is the 
expense of such a prosecution nothing ? Is the suspen- 
sion of public affairs nothing ? Is the impurity which 
must make a part of such an investigation nothing ? Is 
the danger nothing, of bringing forward accusations which, 
if proved false, must be execrated, and if true, will not 
be believed V If, therefore, the Queen had not dared 
thon^ by her presence, to produce the charges, they 
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would have left her to herself^ and suffered her own 
conscience to be her punishment or her consolation. 

But, perhaps, instead of considering such objections 
in detail, the shorter and more effectusJ way will be to 
oppose them to each other. Moderate men would have 
remembered that the Ministers, during the whole pro- 
ceedings, had only a choice of difficulties. Common cha- 
rity, then, would have attributed their faults, whatever 
they might have been, rather to an error of judgment, 
than to the diabolical motives of deliberate cruelty and 
unrelenting malite; and common generosity would have 
made some allowances for difference of opinion, and 
the nicety of a situation almost without a pamllel. But 
what was the mode in which their adversaries conducted 
the attack? They made an outcry at hazards no matter 
how absurd or inconsistent, whatever the government 
might do, or even if it did nothing. The Ministers were 
condemned, as it suited the moment, as too precipitate 
or too dHatory ; as not affording her Majesty sufficient 
time to procure the witnesses necessary for her defence, 
or of hanging the most dreadful accusations over her 
head, that they might produce a universal feeling of 
disgust against her, before she was allowed an opportunity 
to refute them. When Ministers offered her Majesty 
a grant of fifty thousand pounds per annum, if she 
would remain on the continent, they were accused of 
a ynssk to bribe her : if they had offered her a smaller 
sum, they would have been said to insult her. They^ 
w^e censured for only bringing her to ti^al upon her 
return. Should we have had no complaints if they had 
commenced the prosecution before she was on the spot 
to defend herself? They are calumniated at one time 
as pttaecutors of the Queen: at anotherf as traitors, to 
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the King. When they commence the inquiry, vengeance 
i& denounced loudly against their malignity, their cruelty, 
and their ingratitude. What should we have heietrd, if 
they had at once suffered her Majesty to enjoy all the 
dignities of a Queen, while they had evidence that she 
had disgra:ced the character of the nation abroad, and 
committed adultery with a menial domestic? If, for 
the sake of the country, they desired, as far as it was 
possible, a secret investigation, they are guilty of the 
darkest designs, the most insidious injustice : if they 
are driven to a public process, they break jiown the 
mounds of morality and decency, and let loose the waters 
of pollution, to spread themselves over the country. The 
unhappy green bag was an object, as it pleased faction, 
either of horror or of ridicule: in Parliament it was 
classically described as the box of Pandora, while in 
the streets it was exhibited on a pole for the amusement 
' of the populace. But what must we think of all this ? 
Is it generosity? Is it candour? Is it impartiality? 
Are these the honest sentiments of patriotism, or the 
paltry artifices of party spirit ? Let us be just even to 
Ministers ; and let them not be obliged, in the solemn 
words of Lord Liverpool, to appeal from the misrepre- 
sentation of their contemporaries to the more equitable 
judgment of posterity. We cannot but observe the vague- 
ness, and absurdity, and inconsistency of these charges — 
how easy it is to make them, and how easy it is to expose 
them! They cannot all be true, for they contradict one 
another. Like troops of different nations, collected into 
one undisciplined army, instead of injuring the enemy, 
they destroy themselves by their mutual contentions. 

In offering these suggestions, I have been far more 
anxious to satisfy the public mind than to exculpate the 
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Ministry : not because I should be deterred by the foolish 
calumnies of ultra-reformers from doing justice to men 
who have been most unfairly treated ; but because they 
can themselves support their own measures, and by no 
means require the meagre exculpation, or the little as- 
sistance, which could be afforded by endeavours such 
as mine. Are you prepared, then, it will be said, 
to defend that most odious, iniquitous, and unjustifiable 
measure, the Bill of Pains and Penalties? Alas! who 
shall be its defender? What champion will be bold 
enough to stand forth, amidst the shower of obloquy 
and insult which will be poured upon him for the 
attempt? This unhappy bill has, indeed, called into 
action the most extraordinary powers of declamatory 
abuse. For my own part, I was not before aware that 
the EngUsh language was so fertile in opprobrioiis epithets ; 
even though I have had occasionally the honour of hearing 
the harangues of Mr. Hunt, and reading the lucubrations 
of Mr. Cobbett. For the sake of quiet, therefore, I could 
wish, since the bill has been given up, to consign it to 
oblivion. I could wish to say, with the expression of 
Marc Antony, '' I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
Kim." But this must not be; the opposition will not 
suffer the measure to be forgotten : they deem it too 
good a theme for declamation to be lost. Let me, then, 
propose one question to these furious enemies of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. To this bill, I am free to 
say, many plausible objections may be raised; many 
honest men have felt an abhorrence of it on the purest 
grounds. I allow that, from their nature and principle, 
such bUls are only to be justified by necessity, or strong 
expediency; and that, in former periods of our history, 
they have been introduced for the basest purposes. But 
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wfcat cotirse, I wofuld ask, coald have been proposed, 
which would have been attended with less or fewer incon- 
veniences? I do not, indeed, expect the opposition to 
find expedients for Ministers in their distress, or to 
extricate them from the troubles into which their own 
measures have precipitated them ; but liberal minds, 
I conceive, would have seen in their conduct rather a 
mistaken policy ^an a deliberate breach of the consti- 
tution — proceeding rather from a wish to preserve 
tmtainted the morab of the country, than a flagitious 
design to effect at any rate the destruction of the Queen. 
The friends of her Majesty, it is true, have expressed a 
desire for an impeachment ; but they have, in the course 
of these proceedings, made many other demands> a com- 
pliance with which, as they well knew, would be inju- 
rious, and even fatal to their cause. Paradox as it may 
•seem, the Bill of Pains and Penalties has saved the 
Queen. Upon an impeachment— had an impeachment 
been practicable, under all the circumstances of the case — 
her Majesty would have been inevitably condemned. Of 
this assertion, tis will sufficiently appear when we come to 
that part of the proceedings, the votes given in the House 
of Lords, and the reasbns assigned for tbtoi, are ab- 
sdlute demonstrations. The Bill of Pains and Penalties 
afforded too many of the Peers a pretence for voting 
against the Ministers — yet of evading, at the satoe time, 
any declaration of their opinion upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of the Queen. It is for this reason, I own, that 
I chiefly regret the introduction of the bill. But, after 
all, who can assert with confidence, that some such 
pretext would not have been seized, whatever had been 
the line of conduct adopted by the cabinet? Yet these 
aretheVei^ men who are the 4rst and loudest to com- 
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plain that the investigation into the character of her 
Majesty has been made "a party question. As well might 
Mr. Hobhouse and Sir Gerard Noel complain that the 
people are deluded; or the addressers of the Queen, 
that her cause has been prejudged. It should also be 
recollected^ in favour of this bill, that no other course 
could have been pursued which would have allowed so 
long and ample an investigation ; none which would have 
afforded so much time to form a deliberate opinion, or 
retract a hasty one; none in which the judicial question 
would have been decided by the ojtinion of so numy 
individuals. 

We now come to ^ae second perigd. The Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was read a first time of course; 
and before the second reading evidence was examined, 
and counsel were heard at the bar of die House of 
Lords for imd against the allegations contained in the 
preamble. We proceed, therefore, to Hie trial itsdf: 
and here, in spite of open damours and secret insinua* 
tions, I have bo hesitation in affirming, that ihere is 
no trial of tiie «ame nature <m record in which more 
indulgence has been shown to the accused. What mode- 
rate man can look at the proceedings with attention, 
and assert that the Queen has not met witk substantial 
justice? Or can any man point out one disputed 
question which arose during the whole, trial, which 
was not decided with the strictest impartiality, and ihe 
most scrupulous regard to law and equity? But nothing 
could satisfy the opposition. They, who had declaimed 
so vdkemently against anomalous proceedings, could, on 
certain occasions, show themselves no enemies to anomaly. 
If Mimsters, indeed, proposed an innovation, how abso* 
tate was their altwdmieBt to established forms! yst if 
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a departure from rale could fiatvour. their own riew of 
the question, in a case of such momentous importance, 
precedent, they thought, must give way to expediency ! 
But to return more closely to the subject : what time, 
or what money, or what facilities, were denied her 
Majesty? If superior influence has been thrown into 
the scale of Ministers, the popular feeling has been in 
favour of the Queen. Can it be proved, on the one 
side, that any witnesses have been prevented from attend- 
ance by the agency, of the government? or will it be 
asserted, on the other, that none have been intimidated 
by the violence of the mob? The conduct of the popu- 
lace, in this respect, was notorious. They assaulted the 
Italian witnesses at Dover; and made it necessary for 
them to be sent, before the trial, to another country, 
because in our own they could be neither free from 
abuse nor safe from danger. Infatuated men! when it 
would have been wiser to treat those witnesses only with 
contempt, even if their suspicions had been correct, 
they gave them the importance which is always derived from 
unjust persecution ; and excited the compassion of gene- 
rous minds in their favour, for the very same reason that it 
was awakened in favour of her Majesty ; because, what- 
ever might have been the insinuations against them, still 
they were vilified before they were known, punished 
before they were judged, and attacked when they were 
incapable of resistance. Was conduct like this creditable 
to the actors, or honourable to the country? Must any 
Italian, however low, return and say, that in England the 
women had forgotten their sex, and the men were unmindful 
of their character? Ought we to declare, at once, that a 
man must be a spy because he is a witness, or dishonest 
because he is poor? We may grant the possibility. 
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but should hardly assume it as a certainty. Justice is 
not more incompatible with persecution than with intimida- 
tion; or^ rather^ intimidation is the worst species of 
persecution. Again, if we look to whom her cause was 
intrusted, the Queen, it is evident, had no reason to com- 
plain. If her Majesty could have b^en effectually defended, 
who could be more able or more earnest to defend her 
than Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman? If legal acuteness 
or strong argument was opposed to them, who could be 
more competent to meet and to repel it? Theirs was not 
the cold declamation of a pleader ; but the impassioned 
eloquence where the head and heart went together: they 
spoke rather as devoted friepds, than as advocates indif- 
ferent to the event; they seemed to consider their own 
honour as connected with the issue of the cause. 

Yet, in spite of aU these circumstances, nothing, we 
have been told, could equal the prima facie injustice of 
Jhe trial. On one side was every unfair superiority ; on 
the other, nothing but the goodness of the cause. The 
counsel for the bill, too, were accused of conducting 
the prosecution with unfeeling bitterness, as well as undue 
advantage ; but this calumny may well be borne among 
the rest. A popular Minister is uncommon, but who ever 
heard of a popular Attorney-General ? Was all, then, on 
the other side, so open and so honourable, so void of 
artifice and subterfuge ? Did the advocates for the Queen 
resort to no inflammatory devices — ^no flimsy fabrications ? 
Were no petitions made — not merely with the certainty 
that they would be refused, but for the very purpose that 
the refusal might furnish a fresh topic of declamation 
against the Government? Were no assertions confidently 
pronounced, the falsehood of which was either known, or 
might have been ascertained upon the slightest inquiry? 
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Were no romours disseminated, which, although they were 
of necessity at once blown to atoms by the first breath of 
truth, had yet their effect in producing discontent and dis- 
affection for the moment? — in which, too, there is always 
a wretched hope that some who hear the rumour may not 
hear the refutation. Was no testimony raised to infinite 
importance, because' it could not be obtained; and were 
no false reasons given for its absence, to the prejudice of 
the Ministry? I leave those who have stooped to such 
contrivances to defend them as they may. If the cause 
of her Majesty ivas strong enough without them, they 
must be as much condemned in point of policy as in 
point of propriety ; for they would throw suspicion on the 
strongest : if her cause stood in need of them, I pity the 
(^ueen. 

It is our business, after all, to look at the cause, and 
not the advocates. Whether the counsel, either for or 
against the bill, made assertions in their opening speeches 
which they failed to substantiate by their witnesses, is 
their own affair ; but it is of infinite importance to the 
public to know, whether there was sufficient evidence to 
prove satisfactorily the charges against her Majesty. My 
own opinion may be stated in a few words. It is not my 
intention to recapitulate any part of the evidence — ^not 
merely because it has now become as trite as it is 
nauseous and disgusting, but because it is the duty of 
every person who pretends to form a judgment on the 
subject to read the whole testimony on both sides, 
carefully, anxiously, and dispassionately. I have done 
so for my own part, according to the measure of my 
abilities ; and the result has been a sincere and re- 
luctant conviction, that the crime of adultery has been 
committed. I come to the same conclusion, either by 
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viewing the subject in the light in which it was put by 
the Lord Chancellor, and omitting altogether the disputed 
and conflicting evidence ; or by proceeding by the method 
of Lord Redesdale, and, amid the contrariety of testimony, 
trying the evidence which is doubtful, by that part, as 
a test, which is unimpeached and unsuspected. The 
circumstances in the case which have influenced my own 
opinion are the following: — The rapid rise of Bergami 
in the service of the Queen; the manner in which she 
surrounded herself with his whole family, with the single 
exception of his wife ; the mysterious introduction of his 
sister, the Countess Oldi ; the distinction between Bergami 
and the other members of her household, which was so 
marked, that the names, it appears, of her Majesty and 
the Baron were coupled familiarly together, and that 
hints of caution were drawn from the English attendants, 
who still remained about the Queen ; the uncontradicted 
familiarities, the expressions of fondness, the tokens of 
affection ; the evidence of the witnesses in behalf of her 
Majesty; and the unwillingness to bring forward other 
testimony, which might have been adduced; the con- 
tiguity of the beds on every occasion, effected frequently 
by the alteration of their former relative position; the 
scenes at the Barona, at Aum, at Catania, and in tibe 
Polacre. In fact, we have proofs of ardent and infatuated 
love, which indicate too plainly that her Majesty had 
" already conunitted adultery in her heart ;" and to these 
we must add the time, the place, the opportunities — and 
not merely the opportunities, but the studied oppor- 
tunities, for the commission of the crime. 

But let us be candid. There is much to be said on 
the other side of the question ; and who shall pretend that 
his own opinion is infallible? It is asserted by the friends 
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of her Majesty, that besides the impossibility of voting for 
a measure so execrable in its general principle as the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, the fact of the adultery is not 
merely capable of doubt, but utterly unworthy of beUef. 
As one party affirms that the guilt of her Majesty is 
proved by her own witnesses, the other pronounces it 
disproved by the perjury of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution. The grosser parts of the charge, they continue 
to observe, were entirely refuted ; and upon the rest there 
was only circumstantial evidence of a most uncertain and 
unsatisfactory character. Yet, in fact, they exclaim, 
whatever might be the nature of the evidence, as it was 
only the evidence of discarded servants, or other infamous 
Italians of the lowest class, who were paid, or rather 
bribed, to give it, ought it not to be treated with con- 
temptuous disregard by every court of judicature in the 
world ? We must add to these arguments, that in one 
very material circumstance honest and wise men have had 
a difference of opinion. One party affirms, that when 
a witness has perjured himself in one point, his whole 
testimony must of necessity fall altogether to the ground : 
the other party replies, that if a witness, whoever or 
whatever he may be, makes an assertion which, if false, 
admits of an easy contradiction, yet is not contradicted, 
that part of his evidence must stand good in law and 
in reason. This is a nice point — nor is it for me to deter- 
mine it. It is true, besides, that in many parts of the case 
there has been so much contradiction and prevarication, 
not to say' perjury, on both sides, that it is almost im- 
possible to come to any decision. Let this, too, operate 
in favour of her Majesty. Still there unfortunately remain 
strong arguments, which are untouched, either by the 
discrepancy of the evidence, or the character of the 
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witnesses^ or the manner in which they have been brought 
forward ; and there are still indisputable facts, which no 
defence can alter, and no sophistry can invalidate. ' 

Individuals, it is true, were not called upon to decide 
on this most momentous subject; that awful task was 
reserved for the highest tribunal in the country. Yet it is 
necessary for us all to form some opinion on the judicial 
question; for hence, as 1 have before remarked, our view 
of the transactions must derive its colour and its shape. — 
Dependent in a great measure on the single circumstance, 
whether the guilt of her Majesty has been substantiated 
or disproved, there are two distinct ways in which the 
whole question will be regarded, running as it were 
parallel, and preserving their original distance from each 
other. On one side, every generous feeling of our nature 
has been enlisted. The Ministers, it is said, have been for 
years collecting vrith diligence, and receiving with avidity, 
every species of information against an injured and de- 
fenceless woman, who had been before calumniated, tried, 
and acquitted : that they were in possession of this evi- 
dence in the year 1817; but took no immediate steps 
upon it, that they might keep her Majesty in continual 
terror, and be always ready to fulminate their rancour 
upon her devoted head, if she ventured to return to 
England, and claim her legal rights, as the Consort of 
the Sovereign: that for this purpose a commission was 
appointed, with the most dangerous and unconstitutional 
authority : that the revenue of the Government at home, 
and its whole influence abroad, were employed delibe- 
rately and pertinaciously to ransack every comer of the 
globe through which her Majesty had passed ; and tempt 
every unprincipled miscreant on the continent to offer 
that sort of testimony which he knew would be most 
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acceptable: that through the ag^icy of the Goverament^ 
spies of the most infamous description beset the Queen : 
that every word of unsuspecting mirth which escaped her 
lips was heard and misrepresented : that every action of 
constitutional gaiety was tortured into licentiousness ; and 
that depositaries^ the most private and the most sacred, 
were attempted to be treacherously violated : that it was* 
the object of Ministers, in short,. not to obtain elucidation 
of the truth, but to collect evidence of guilt : that all the 
filthy tales which malice and revenge, ingratitude and 
corruption, could gather or could invent, were delivered in 
a green ^bag to a Secret Committee : that the money 
which was wrung with difficulty from the distresses of 
Englishmen, was proftisely lavished upon the dregs of 
Italy, upon mercenary informers, and discarded servants, 
whose testimony, as it commenced in subornation, has 
ended in perjury : and lastly, that the Ministers, the very 
men who had been guilty of all this loathsome villany, 
were to be at once prosecutors, jurorsy and judges ; and 
yet suffered to talk of an equitable investiglktioik and 
substantial justice. Such was the view of the case tak^n 
by the enemies of the Administration : thus it was that the 
minds of the people were deluded, their passiona inflamed, 
their judgment perverted, and their former feelings against 
the Government height^ied into frenzy. Unfortunately, 
it was a view which had too much plausibility not to 
attract attention, and too much cpincid^ence with the 
public feeling to be very closely examined. 

On the other side it was said, that to unravel the sophistry 
smd to expose the fallacy of this statement, nothing wte ifi- 
quisite but a more accurate narration of the facts. RumoufB 
prejudicial to the honour of the-Qtieen, too notorious and 
too general to have entirely originated in spies, had been 
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beard by every Englisb traveller, m every town of Italy 
througb wbicb be passed. These rumours created sus- 
picion; and suspicion was a just ground for inquiry. 
Could, in fact, tbe confidential servants of his Majesty 
regard him as a prince, a husband, and a gentleman, and 
yet advise him to take no steps to discover their foun- 
dation ; or could any better course have been adopted 
than that of sending to Italy men of legal talent, known 
integrity, and high respectability, to collect more exact 
and definite information on the spot? Did it not even 
prove their concern for the reputation of the Queen, as 
well as for the honour of his Majesty? They might, 
however, have been deceived — ^for what honest man is 
not Hable to such an error? — ^by false statements and 
delusive appearances. It was difficult, in collecting docu- 
ments of this nature, to separate truth firom falsehood; or 
to distinguish the real dimensions of objects represented 
through the medium of malignity and exaggeration. They 
could not prevent unprincipled men from giving wrong 
information, from mercenary motives. They, perhaps, 
heard much which was heightened, and much which wais 
untrue. Yet, at any rate, in tbe opinion of the Ministent, 
there was truth sufficiient in the reports deeply to crimi- 
nate her Majesty, and render such a prosecution neces- 
sary in case of her return to England. Then> indeed, 
they collected testimony of guilt, giving to the Queen 
ample time to collect for herself testimony of innocence — 
and such conduct was not merely defensible^ but strictly 
right. Whoever is prosecuted, is left, of course, to collect 
and arrange bis own materials of defence ; for who is so 
able as himself to collect them with effect, celerity, and 
certainty? Any other course must have created infinite 
confusion. When thq san^e party pretends to procure 
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evidence on both ades, it will always be suspected that 
there is some bias and partialily ; and that, therefore, the 
evidence is procured on the one side with more zeal and 
diligence than on the other. This charge against the 
Ministry is ridiculous. The prosecution and the defence 
could not be placed in the same handls. It was more open 
and candid, and at least as impartial, to say to her 
Majesty, '* We have collected accusations against you; 
we leave you every facility to refute them as you can." 

The other objections, they go on to declare, are almost 
too absurd to deserve notice. — ^The witnesses were Italians. 
What else could they have been, when all the English 
attendants of her Majesty had been removed ? But they 
were servants. Was the Queen, then, Hkely to be guilty 
of indecencies in the presence of her visitors or the 
public? But they were discarded servants; and during 
the whole time since they were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of the Queen, no other evidence was collected to 
cast one stain upon her reputation. In the first place, the 
assertion that they were discarded servants is only true 
in a few instances : in the second place, if the information 
^as correct, the Ministers had already sufficient testimony 
of the guilt of her Majesty ; or if the whole business was 
a fabrication and a plot, it was as easy to invent evidence "^ 
for the three last years as for those which had preceded 
them. But as Ministers had been so long in the pos- 
session of this testimony, why did they not institute 
an earlier prosecution? Because they could have no 
personal interest in the condemnation of the Queen. 
Knowing, as they did, the inflammable state of the public 
mind, they were far more anxious to keep her at a 
distance than to bring her to a trial. If, indeed, they had 
declined this duty on the return of her Majesty to 
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England, under strong suspicions of general profligacy^ 
as well as of adultery with a man who had originally 
entered her household in a menial capacity ; then might 
they with justice have been called traitors to the Sovereign, 
polluters of the nation, and corrupters of the public 
morality. But what reasons of state could there be for 
inquiring into a crime committed on the borders of the 
Lake of Como, or on a journey to Jerusalem? None 
whatever, if her Majesty were still on her journey, or still 
living at the lake; but the greatest possible, when she 
returned to this country. Is an adultress to be Queen of 
England, because the adultery was committed abroad, and 
with a foreigner ? Can that simple circumstance alter the 
nature of the fact, if we take it for granted ; or the nature 
of the example, if that example could be set from a 
throne ? It is needless to pursue the argument—who can 
remove the wilful blindness of faction, or expect a man to 
see' clearly when he is determined not to open his eyes? 
But the Ministers were at once prosecutors and judges. 
We answer, that in the common acceptation of the word, 
they were not prosecut<^ — they could have no personal 
interest in the business. They viewed the charges against 
her Majesty, and, as the Ministers of the Crown, they 
brought them before the Parliament: they heard the 
evidence on both sides, and, as peers of the realm, they 
gave their opinion on the whole question. Were they 
not sometimes divided in their sentiments? and is not 
their impartiality proved by that disunion among them- 
selves ? Yet the clamour of the Opposition may be suf- 
ficiently natural : they could have wished the Ministers to 
introduce a measure, and leave their political adversaries 
to decide upon it. Such have been, and are, the different 
statements of the two parties. 

£ 
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From comparing these cokiflicting^accounitB, and weigh- 
ing them impartially, this assertion, I conceive, cannot in 
fairness be denied. They who think her Majesty guilty, 
must think that the Ministers were right in instituting 
some inquiry* Yet, on the other hand, it is by no means 
dear, that if the Queen be innocent, the Ministers must 
be guilty; for although there might not in the con- 
clusion of the trial appear sufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate the crime, there might in the beginning appear 
more than sufficient to justify the prosecution. Ministers 
might have been deceived by their agents, in the same 
manner as those agents were deceived by their informers. 
For, to use the words of Cicero, ** Dicam ut sefUiojudices: 
fUmis muUa audire a^ntur, neque aliter facere possunt ii^ 
quUnis tota commista est respubiica,'* It is not, however, 
my intention, to enter at present into the subject of the 
Milan Commission. It will make probably the topic of a 
parliamentary investigation ; and we shall then be able to 
form upon it, if not a correct opinion, at least i(n impartial 
one. In the meantime, it would be as weU for us, in the 
same manner, that we should hore scorned to condemn 
her Majesty unheard, pot to prejudge either the members 
of the cabinet at home, or the members of the com- 
mission abroad. The public, in fact, can yet know 
nothing certain concerning it. We know not in what cir* , 
cumstances it had its origin-^nor by what authority it was 
instituted — nor with what powers it was intrusted — 
nor in what manner those powers were exercised. They, 
therefore, who are of opinion, that although the guilt of 
her Majesty was not ultimately proved, there were still in 
the first instance strong appearances and reasonable sus- 
picions against her, can have little cause, throughout the 
y^hole proceedings, to condemn .and vilify the Govern* 
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ment — to swell the idle outcry of the multitude — and to 
aid die systematic yiUany of its deluders. 

But if the]% be any man^ who can in his heart believe 
that the whole transaction was an organized conspiracy, 
from first ^ last; that the Queen was not guilty of the 
slightest levity or indiscretion; but, that as her every 
gesture was watched — her every word reported — het 
every action misrepresented — the spies alone circulated 
the rumours, and her own conduct gave lio shadow of 
cc4ouT Of x)ccasion to them; that the Ministers really 
employed the public revenue, and their own power, in- 
fluence, and authority, to effect by the basest means the 
destruction of her Majesty; that the attainment of this 
object was the desire of their hearts, and the motive of 
their actions for years; that for this they spared no 
labour, however great—they discountenanced no agents, 
however despicable — ^they scrupled at no villany, howevef 
disgraceful ; — ^but plunged themselves headlong into deep, 
and indelible, and certain infamy ; that for this, they risked 
their political character and existence— ^ they sacrificed 
their personal repose and reputation*^ trampled upon 
every human law, every Divine ordinance -^ polluted the 
nation unnecessarily with a perjured mass of filth and 
obscenity-^and involved themselves in inevitable difficulty 
and danger ; — if, I repeat, there be any man who can form 
such an opinion, I shall not blame him for the warmth 
with which he expresses it : he cannot abhor the Minis- 
ters too much ; he cannot censure them too strongly ; he 
cannot with too much vehemence call down upon their 
heads the execrations of the country and the vengeance 
of Heaven. Her Majesty, he may say, shall yet walk 
unscathed and unsullied through the fire of persecution — 
the flames shall not hann her --^ the smoke shall not 
blacken her; but, to pursue the parallel, into the same 
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fire sball her enemies be cast, and the same flames shall 
encompass and consume them. But I can scarcely 
imagine that one such individual exists in the country 
If, inde^dy there be such a man^ I must leave him to his 
opinions: no arguments could alter his sentiments — no 
suggestions could modify his detestation. Either his 
reasoning faculties must be constructed on difierent 
principles from those of his species, or he must possess 
information with which the rest of the kingdom is un* • 
acquainted* It must be in vain to tell him, that such a 
conspiracy would be the most wonderful instance of 
depravity in the annals of mankind ; yet that its depravity, 
however enormous, would, if possible, be exceeded by its 
foUy: that such unprofitable baseness could hardly be 
believed, upon any testimony, of any men, under any 
circumstaiices ; — that the Ministers— rbad they possessed 
9P knowledge of the English character-^had they had no 
discovery to dread — no reputation to lose — had they been 
absolutely infatuated-— absolutely bewildered r-rr and had 
they even been capable of receiving so black a design-— 
would not have dared to put it in execution : and^.there* 
fore, that men who have rank, power, fame, influence at 
stake,rrrevery thing, in short, which is dear and valuable 
to the human heart t-^ should have been guilty of such 
flagitious and atrocious conduct, is a thing utterly in-* 
credible, an absolute moral impossibility. 

That the advocates of the Queen should have pre? 
tended to entertain such an opinion, has, I confess, sur? 
prised me. Men, as they assuredly are, of distinguished 
learning and abiUty, and accurately versed in the laws, 
constitution, and character of the country; they could 
not but know the mischief they might do in avowing 
^uch sentiments, while they were but too much in union 
lyith the contagious mania of the multitude. I can excuse^ 
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although I cannot approve, their appeals to the passions^ 
as well as the reason of that high tribunal, which they 
addressed ; nor will I express any harsh opinion on their 
attempts to intimidate, if they could not convince. Yet 
they should have known, that to utter any thing like a 
threat, if it had any effect, would be only injurious to their 
client and their cause : it was injudicious, whether we con- 
sider them as advocates speaking to a jury, or as English- ^ 
men, to the British House of Peers. They should have 
known^ that to appeal to the fears of a brave man, is in fact 
to call up the spirit of firmness, and even obstinacy, to his 
heart: they should have been assured, that there is but one 
thing which, in his capacity of a senator, a peer of Eng- 
land dares not do ; he dares not be unjust — he dares not 
act against his conscience! If, indeed, the Lords had 
believed that her Majesty, while she wore the crown, was 
calculated to adorn it, they might individually say, 

" Neqae ego illi detrahere ausim 
Haerentem capiti malt& cum laude coronam.'' 

But what is to become of any tribunal, or of any nation in 
the world, if the clamorous opinion of the populace 
vrithout doors is to h^ve any influence upon the sentence 
of the judges? Yet I will not retract the assertion which 
I have made. Such conduct, although unwise and impo- 
litic, might, under all the circumstances, be defensible. 
But when, in a case where they were in strictness required 
sunply to dispute the preamble of the bill, and refute the 
charges of adtdtery and licentious conduct against the 
Queen, Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman thought them- 
selves called upon to step out of the direct line of their 
defence, and launch forth 4nto general invectives against 
the Government of the country : they not merely exceeded 
their duty as advocates, but they forgot themselves and 
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their audience; and helped to raise a tumiilt throughout 
the kingdom, which neither, they nor their whole ]Ntrty 
may, perhaps, be able to subdue. 

For the honour of the peer? of England be it said, 
that this declaoiation, and these arguments^ seem to have 
had little effect upon their deoision. They maintained the 
dignity of their station, and the character of their tribunal* 
I am now come to the mofit momentous period of the whol^ 
proceedings — the second reading of the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. Here it is to be lamented, that there were two 
distinct questions to be decided by one vote — the judir 
cial question, or, as Lord Liyerpool called it, the great 
qtwBtion of the guilt or innocence of the Queen ; and the 
legislative question, upon the expediency or ineiqpediency 
of the measure. Here was the great evil of the Btll of 
Pains and Penalties : here, I am free to say, was the one 
fatal mistake, which has thrown the Government into all 
its di£Bculties. These questions should never have been 
united : there should at least have been some one occasion, 
when it was impossible to evade a direct opinion upon the 
truth of the solem^x charge brought forward against her 
Majesty. If this had been the case, will not every honest 
jtoan in the nation, although perhaps reluctantly, admit — 
or will even the falsehood and impudence of faction 
attempt to deny — that there would have been a decided 
and overwhelming majority in the House of Lords in 
fiivour of the prosecution? That there was not such a 
majority, I have no scruple in avowing, I do most sincerely 
regret. It would have given confidence and respectability 
to all the future measures of the Government : it would 
have damped the ardour of incendiary orators and incen- 
diary writers ; and it would, ia a great measure, have set 
at rest for ever the idle outcry which is noW' echoing 
trough 1]ie kingdom. The Ministers, perhaps, expected 
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that the expediency of the measure would have been dis- 
cussed, once for all^ on tiie first reading of the bill ; and 
on the second^ the simple question of the guilt or innocence 
of her Majesty. But, surely, their parliamentary experi- 
ence should have taught them the delusive nature of sudi 
an expectation. They have, indeed, been most unhappily 
deceived. Yet their line of conduct, although unfortunate 
for themselves, was far from disadvantageous to her 
Majesty. The Bill of Pains and Penalties gave her two 
chances of acquittal ; for both they who thought that the 
guilt of the Queen was not sufficiently proved by the evi- 
dence, voted as a matter of course against the bill, how- 
ever they might conceive that the Ministers were justified 
in its introduction ; and they who were convinced 
that the principal charge against her Majesty wad folly 
mibstantiated, yet were, at the same time, adverse to the 
nature of the bill as a political measure, voted against the 
second reading on that account. There were two distinct 
grounds of opposition ; and, in foot, the variety of objec- 
tions which were taken to the bill operated of necessity 
in fovour of her Majesty. Where there were many pointy 
to be considered, they who voted against the bill needed 
but a single ground of dissent; while they who voted for 
it must have approved it in every point of view- To be 
" not content," one scruple was sufficient; to be *' content," 
it was requisite to be content altogel^her, and on every 
view of the case. For my own pcfrty I must once more 
express my sorrow, that any of the peers should hav6 
seized such an oppcnrtunity, to make a sort of compromise 
between their dictates of justice and their notions of expe^ 
diency; that they sfaoukl eagerly have laid hold of any 
collateral reason to vote in conformity to the wishes of 
the peoj^e, while they evaded any opinion on tibe cmidocti 
of the Queen. I condder sudi d line o( conduct as neither 
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maiily nor politic; it could do the Qaeen no real, and 
essential, and lasting serrice: it scarcely satisfied the 
people, while it unnecessarily thwarted and perplexed the 
Government, and threw useless impedtmentsr in the way 
of public justice. But it is time to close the detail of this 
unfortunate Bill of Pains and Penalties. If the statement 
which has been given be correct^ what inference must be 
drawn from it ? One conclusion, I conceive, is necessary 
and inevitable — it is this: notwithstanding the cldmbiir 
against the Ministers, for deadly persecution and ranco* 
rous malignity, k appears, that the very measure which 
has been called so destructive to the Queen, has beea 
after all injurious only to themselves ! 

Upon the second readii^, however, there appeared 
m favour of the bill a majority of twenty-eight. The bill 
immediatdy underwent the usual process. The House 
resolved itself into a Committee, 'to consider what altera- 
tions should be made in the preamble. In this stage of the 
bill, the divorce dause was the chief ground of dispute, 
and the fatal obstacle to a fkial decision. Here again we 
perceive the leading misfortune of the whole measure. 
There should have been no mention of degradation or 
divorce, until a decisive majority on the judicial question 
bad enabled the Ministers to proceied with ease and safety 
to the other points* Yet, with regard to the mere clause 
of divorce, k requires,, perhaps^ some small share of 
factious ingenuity to perceive the force of many diffi- 
culties which have been started. The simple question, 
iriiether a man may obtain a divorce f/om his wife, 
m cases of adultery,, I believe, may be safely answered 
at once in the affirmative: there is no objection, in law^ 
or reason, or religion^ On the other hand, as on the 
present occasion, discussions of a different nature might 
arise, where was the fatal objection to the omission of 
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the clause ? The degradation and the divorce were 
questions, in fact, totally unconnected with each other. 
The degradation rested between the Queen and the state — 
the divorce between the Queen and the Sovereign. But 
his Majesty desired no personal relief; and her degrada- 
tion would have been sufficient to prevent all further 
mischief, either from her example or her influence. It 
should also be recollected, that no other married woman in 
the kingdom can be degraded in the same sense as her 
Majesty : no other woman can have in law any personal 
privileges, or rights, or immunities: the degradation of 
any other woman is a mere consequence of her divorce. 
The case of the Queen Consort of these realms is alto- 
gether different : she has in law certain rights, and 
privileges, and immunities, attached to her own person; 
and where she loses these, whether she be divorced 
from the Sovereign or not, she is really and legally 
degraded. It vras, indeed, generally understood that 
the divorce clause would be erased from the preamble 
of the bill. Several peers, and Lord Harrowby in parti- 
cular, had voted for the second reading on this express 
condition. The bishops disagreed in their opinion. The 
Ministers were rather desirous to omit the clause than to 
retain it. How, then, was it retained? — By a parlia- 
mentary artifice of the Opposition. At first sight, 
the parties of the state might have seemed to have 
changed sides: they who had voted against the Queen, 
were now willing to remit part of her punishment ; while 
they who had voted in her favour, were anxious to heap 
upon her head every accumulation of disgrace : but the 
members of the Of^osition wished this particular clause 
to be retained, that on the third reading the bill might 
Altogether be wgected. I will not accuse them of conduct 
personally disingenuous : manoeuvres of this kind are 
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not unfrequent in the annals of our Parliament; they,* 
too, form pail of the present miserable system of politics 
existing in this country. But I own the conduct of Lord 
Grey, as the head of the Opposition, disappointed me. He 
18 stated, in the reports of his speech in the. public 
journals, to have declared in the House of Peers, that 
if his efforts to throw out the bill proved unavailing on 
the second reading, he should not oppose it in its further 
progress, but should rather endeavour to protect the 
Government. I admired the wisdom of the decision — I 
honoured the frankness of the avowal. As a friend to 
liberal feelings, I was proud to observe, that whatever 
might be the intemperance of the retainers on either side, 
the leaders, at least, of both parties could be dignified 
in their opposition, and preserve moderation in their 
hostility. As an Englishman, too, I rejoiced to find, that 
after all the complaints that pubUc virtue was extinct, 
the triumph of a party, or the advancement of personal 
popularity, formed but a secondary consideration to the 
safety of the country and the respectability of the Legis- 
lature. But, als^ ! his Lordship soon appeared to have 
forgotten his declaration! He reduced himself to the 
unpleasant dilemma of contradicting his ovm word^ by 
his own actions — and for what purpose? To exhibit the 
House of Peerd and her Majesty in a situation the most 
extraordinary and inconsistent which imagination can pre- 
sent, and to keep the agitation and danger of these 
proceedings for a loUger period impending over our 
heads! 

The vote for retaining the divorce clause had the 
effect of reducing to nine the majority on the whole 
question. The Queen, who was on the spot, attended by 
her counsel, and who had previously made a solemn 
protestation of her innocence, immediately prepared a 
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message to the Peers^ founded on the relative numbers in 
the division ; but before it could be offered to the attention 
of the House, Lord Liverpool rose, and said, '' That in 
consequence of the smallness of the majority, and the 
expression of public opinion against the bill, he should 
propose that it be taken into further consideration on that 
day six months." Thus this obnoxious measure wap 
relinquished. The populace was dissolved in unmixed and 
infatuated joy; but, in the meantime, what was the 
position of the Queen, the Parliament, and the country i 
If we must talk of anomalous proceedings, in what an anpr 
malous and extraordinary situation had the peers now placed 
themselves by theh* wavering and inconsistent conduct? 
They had pronounced the Queen deserving of degradation, 
yet had inflicted no punishment upon her, and offered no 
relief to his Majesty. They had destroyed the Queen's 
reputation by their vote on the second reading, and 
sacrificed their own dignity by their want of decision on 
the third. And what a strange triumph had^er Ma* 
jesty obtained ! She had been declared guilty of adultery 
by the House of Peers ^ — (for this question was sufficiently 
decided by all the proceedings on the second reading of 
die bill) — she had suffered a moral degradation, which no 
future measures could obUterate, no future atonement 
could repair. She remained a Queen, with a stigma on 
her character* for life; and after refusing with disdain 
every offer of compromise or conciliation, she was content 
to escape at last by a parliamentary manoeuvre. The 
people found new matter of reproach and sarcasm against 
the nobility and hierarchy of the kingdom. They first 
bated the Government for its unbending firmness; they 
next ridiculed it for its ultimate vacillation, and its aban^ 
donment of its own measure. ' They saw a Que^n firs4 
condemned without punishmei\t, and next triiunphant 
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without hononr. The Ministers, with a majority in their 
farour^ retired from the contest, and left their enemies in 
possession of the field: the Queen was provoked; the 
nation was dissatisfied ; and the whole business was yet at 
its commencement. The mutual animosity of parties was 
augmented and embittered : both pointed a decision of the 
House; and continued their idle invectiyes^ on the one 
side and on the other^ under the sanction and authority 
of the proceedings in Parliament. Feelings were roused 
against the peers at once of irritation and contempt; the 
question was involred in new and insuperable difficulties ; 
and the judgment of moderate men was absolutely be- 
wildered. 

All these evils were soon perceived and felt. The 
Opposition allowed the Ministry no credit for its abandon- 
ment of the bill ; but attacked it with vehement declamation 
on the miserable and inconclusive termination to the 
proceedings. Although we perfectly agree with Lord Grey 
upon th^efiect, we may beg leave to differ with him upon 
the cause. Will his Lordship thank me for expressing an 
opinion, that himself and his party were chiefly instru- 
mental in throwing the House into this unfortunate situa- 
tion — andy indeed, plunging it into a dilemma firom which 
it will scarcely be able to extricate itself with honour ? 
Their political manoeuvre, of which some have been even 
so foolish as to be proud, has not only perplexed the 
measures of the Administration, but has given fresh 
occasion for the turbulent injustice and rancorous intem- 
perance of the multitude, and put fresh weapons into the 
hands of their deluders. As long, indeed, as a system of 
party politics not merely influences the ordinary conduct 
of those, who are by their birth, and ought to be by their 
actions, the guardians of the common welfare — ^but even 
enters into the discussion while questions are agitated of 
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sach awful importance as the present — the public mind 
never can be free, for any considerable period, from 
tumult, iiTitation, and discontent ; nor will it be possible 
to preserve on any secure foundation the dignity of the 
Crown, the respectability of the Legislature, and the 
tranquillity of the country. 

But let us look for a moment to the fact. This whole 
matter was treated, from beginning to end, as a mere 
political measure of the Ministry, and regarded as a 
trial of strength between the twa parties in the state. If 
there was a disposition among the friends of Ministers to 
vote upon one side of the question, there was a determina- 
tion among the members of the Opposition to vote upon 
the other. Lord EUenborough, Lord Harewood, and even 
Lord Harrowby, differed in some respects from the Ad- 
ministration ; but the Whigs, it must be acknowledged, 
were true to a man, and seemed actuated by one soul in 
every stage of the transactions. Was there no member of 
that party who was convinced that her Majesty had com- 
mitted the crime of adultery? — or was there one who had 
the manliness and candour to express his conviction, by 
voting in conformity with it on any single occasion? 
While his vote operated in a totally opposite direction, his 
mere opinion was worse than nugatory ; it could neither 
assist the Government nor satisfy the public. While, 
therefore, I repeat with pleasure, that it is impossible to 
charge the members of the Opposition with a personal 
want of integrity and candour, 1 must the more regret the 
present political system in this kingdom, which can so far 
warp and alter the feelings of our statesmen, as to make 
these parliamentary artifices almost a common practice. 
Strange, that any man should think himself justified to 
pursue that line of conduct in his public transactions, 
which/ in his private dealings, he would at least consider 
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dising^iaous ; and m the affidrs of his country be so mudi 
less scrupulous than in his own ! 

But to return to the subject* In the situation in which . 
Ministers were placed by the division on the third reading 
of the bill^ it is most difficult to determine what line of 
conduct it would have been the truest policy to adopt. 
After all, perhaps, the anomalous evils of the present 
posture of affidrs are preferable to growing dissatisfaction 
in the multitude, and probable disagreement between the 
two branches of the Legislature. Yet^ amid all these 
unhappy circumstances, one gratifying reflection presents 
itself to the mind. We hear much at the present moment 
of the encroachments of the Crown, and the arbitrary 
system of the Government; yet the declaimers who use 
such language talk in the same breath of the irresistiUe 
powet of public opinion, and involve themselves, without 
perceiving it, in manifest inconsistency and contradiction; 
Surely, if there be omnipotence in the expression of the 
popular will, there can be little danger in any great op* 
pression on the part of Administration ! In fact, in how 
many periods of our history wotild the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties have passed without difficulty or obstruction ! Do 
I wish such periods to return? God forbid! I would 
merely infer, that the present relinquishment of the bill 
shows the Uberty of the people; and that the difficulty 
about the divorce proves, at least, the conscientious con- 
duct of the peers. 

To those who are at all acquainted either with human 
nature in general, or with the temper of these times, it can 
be no matter of surprise, that the surrender of the measure 
after a majority on the third reading incurred the censure 
of many, and gave perfect satisfaction to very few. Dif-^ 
ferent protests were immediately entered against the 
determination of the House of Lords, by such p^ers as were 
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convinced of the oriminality of her Majesty ; while her 
friends> on the other hand, were sensible) whatever they 
might profess^ that her triumph was incomplete ; and fdt 
an irritation in consequence^ which they were unwilling to 
avow. The usual arts were, therefore, put in practice. 
All the peers who had voted against the Queen had of 
course voted against their conscience ; they were all of 
course men dependent on the Crown, or mere inatnunents 
of the Ministry : they were a dishonour to the nobility of 
the land — insects that only basked in the sunshine of 
Court favour I Of what use were their protestations, that 
they had been most sincerely anxious to administer justice 
in mercy — that they had voted with the same awful im- 
pression upon their minds as if the moment of their vote 
were to be the last of their existence — that they would 
hope for no pardon before a higher and more solemn 
tribunal, if they had not, to the best of their ability, given 
a true judgment at their own ? Of what service would it 
be to point out among them such a nobleman, such a 
statesman, as Lord Grenville? What was it that, on this 
side of' the question, there was found a great majority of 
the spiritual peers in Parliament ? The bishops were the 
marked objects of calumnious aspersions ; the bishops, it 
was said, would never suffer any moral feeling, or religious 
consideration, to stand in the way of their preferment. 
What was it that, on the same side, appeared the legal 
profoundness, and undeviating rectitude of the Chan- 
cellor? At Lord Eldon, too, the shafts of malevolence 
were aimed with peculiar and unintermitted rancour: 
he was one of the Ministers^ he was one of the pro-^ 
secutors of the Queen; his depth of learning and sagacity, 
his continual labours, his patient calmness, his incor- 
ruptible int^rity, his attention to the arduous duties of 
his office, even to the sacrifice of his repose, and the injury 
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of his bealth-^he unifonn tenour of Us whole life — availed 
him nothiag ; the equity of his fonner decisions but en- 
hanced and aggravated the guilt of his present vote. But 
andd all these attacks. Lord Eldon has in his own breast 
a consolation and a shield; his integrity may repel them, 
his firm wisdom may disregard them. Lord Elden, if any 
man^ may enjoy a dignified composure amid these idle 
clamours, and say with confidence,— • 

^ For I am armed so strong m honesty, 
That they pass by me like the idle wind. 
Which I respect not.*' 

But let us pause. I have already been diffuse, much 
beyond my original intention^ in narrating the transactions 
of this period^ yet it bas^ perhaps, been necessary. 
General remarks, however correct, and however important, 
want the comment of particular facts. Facts are to the 
historian and the statesman, what experiments are to the 
natural philosopher — the best and most certain proofs of 
the truth or falsehood of the system. At length, however, 
we are arrived at the conclusion of the second space of 
time which formed one of the proposed divisions in the 
whole investigation. 

As the two former periods have related chiefly to the 
measures of the Legislature, the third will more particu- 
larly regard the occurrences without doors. Into this 
period also will he thrown maqiy antecedent circumstances, 
which, if previously introduced, woul^ have confused the 
statement, and broken the thread of the parliamentary 
proceedings. We laust shift the scene: we must turn 
from the solemn and dignified deportment of the highest 
tribunal in the country, to those clamorous and tumultuoiu( 
assemblages^ which would d^rid^ its wisdom, deny its 
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integrity^ and *' rejudge its justice z" we must turn to ih^ 
meetings in the city, to the addressers of the Queen. To 
an indifferent spectator, such a change might almost 
appear Uke looking at the fooleries of a farce, after h^ 
finer feelings had been excited by a deep and interesting 
drama. A foreigner, careless of the event, might, ac» 
cording to his temper and disposition, be either diverted 
or disgusted with the infatuation of the people ; but an 
Englishman must regard it with far different emotions, 
since the consequences, whatever they may be, must come 
home to himself. There is one remark which it may be 
well to premise, which is naturally suggested to us by this 
delusion of the people. It must occur to the attentive 
observer, as one of the most unhappy circumstances con- 
nected with this prosecution, that it is a subject in whidi 
the human passions are so immediately concerned and bq 
necessarily excited. Every man feels it; and therefore 
every man conceives that he understands it. Hence the 
most disgraceful errors have arisen: hence it was, that 
during the whole time in which the investigation was 
pending in iJiQ House of Lords, thpusands were presenting 
their addresses to her Majesty, protesting ia the strongest 
terms their conviction of he|r innocence, and their ahho]«- 
rence of the tyranny and injustice of her trial. The ques- 
tipaa, indeed, seemed to demand in Parliament a loi^, and 
anxious, and difficult examination; but the people could 
see at once through all the bearings and ramifications of 
the case, disentangle all its perplexities, and reconcile all 
its contradictioQS. They had some new propess of rea- 
soning, some fresh system of logic, invented ^nd com- 
pleted by tbemselyes. They had some peculiar mode of 
jurisprudence, moce compendious, and, in their opinion 
9t least|, as iiifalUble, as the trial by ordeal, the trial by 
combat, or any other of the summary methods adopted by 
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pur Norman ancestors. Yet it might have occurred, even 
to them, that some delay in their addresses was advisable; 
that there was something of danger, iand something of 
indecency, in thus bidding an open defiance to the Legist 
lature of the kingdom ; that if the Qneen was acquitted, 
they might address her with a much better grace, and in 
far stronger language, on the recognition of her innocence ; 
but that if she was declared guilty, they might find them- 
selves in rather an awkward situation, and might regret, 
notwithstanding their contempt of a parliamentary de- 
cision, that any address had been presented. But we 
must make the same excuse for a great and high-sprited 
people when they are guilty of such follies, as for a brave 
and good man when he commits sel&murder ; they were 
worked up to a delirium of fever, they were labouring 
under the influence of temporary derangement. At the 
same time, we must lament and deprecate the mischief 
of such addresses. The terms were concocted in the 
poisonous alembic of ultra-reform, while the processions 
were got up with a ridiculous attention to stage effect. 
An idle and riotous spirit was encouraged in the multitude, 
their usual occupations were interrupted, feelings of fac- 
tion engendered, and habits of licentiousness imbibed. 
Yet, in fact, who could have wondered if all the journey- 
men mechanics, and all " the youths of the nretropolis,'* 
had gone up with addresses to her Majesty? A day of 
pleasure, at least in the prospect — the pomp of the 
procession, such as it might be — were some sort of 
temptation. To these allurements we must add some- 
thing for the love of novelty — and more, perhaps, for the 
notion of importance. But I own I could not see without 
a mixture of sorrow and surprise, that any of the female 
inhabitants of London were among the number of ad- 
dressers, while there was yet a possibility that our highest 
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court of judicature would pronounce her Majesty to have 
been guilty of adultery — that they, too, should discover 
her innocence by intuition. I will not shock them with 
Greek — I will not inundate them with quotations from 
poets and philosophers, from profane, and even from sacred 
authorsf, which might enjoin them to " lay their hands to 
the spindle and the distaff, and to look well to the affairs 
of their household." The gallantry of modem Europe 
disdains to keep the female inhabitants of any place under 
that kind of confinement or restraint which was imposed 
upon them by the heroes of ancient Greece, or the poten- 
tates of Asia at the present day ; it has a truer conception 
of the value and dignity of the sex ! But, after all, what 
has that sex to do with the broils and bickerings of party 
politics ? It is true that their neighbours in France have 
meddled with transactions of state, in the times of the 
Fronde — in the times of the Revolution — in fact at all 
times ; — but it has been generally considered a favourable 
characteristic of English women, that while they felt a 
warm interest in the prosperity of their country, they left 
to men the direction of its affairs. What, then, it will be 
said, is the sentiment of loyalty forbidden to an English 
woman — or the expression of that sentiment? Or are 
English women to discover no concern for the most 
exalted of their sex, when suffering from unmerited perse- 
cution and calamities? Assuredly, all these questions 
must be answered in their favour; but, with all due 
deference, I would venture to suggest, that the time and 
manner may make some slight difference in the nature of 
an action, and should, therefore, be carefully considered. 
With the same deference, I would also suggest, that 
public addresses, under any circumstances, are scarcely 
compatible with the retiring delicacy of the female oh«i- 
lacter; and that, at least, they might have waited until 
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tbe Qtteen not only appeared faultless in their eyes, but 
was declared innocent in the opinion of die world. What- 
ever may be the rights of woman, the loveliness of women 
consists in performing the tender offices of domestic duty 
— in giving ornament and endearment to private life— > in 
soothing, and never irritating — and even in making the 
statesman forget, in their society, the turmoil of faction, 
the misery of ambition, and the folly of his felloW-citisien& 
Are there not, besides, in England — that we may not 
keep them always at home — a thousand magnificent and 
extended charities, in the support of which our country- 
women can never be too much distinguished ? Are there 
not a thousand unknown distresses which they can moat 
effectually relieve — a thousand employments of humanity 
which Aey can most honourably execute ? The politics 
of women lie in a narrow sphere ; and when they move 
beyond it, they seldom attain to the wisdom and gravity 
of the other sex, while they generally lose all the grace, 
and power, and enchantment of their own. On the 
present occasion, unfortunately, they have been hurried 
into the labyrinth of party politics by their passions and 
their sensibility ; and this circumstance, by an influence 
too natural, has augmented their violence, blinded their 
judgment, perverted their decision, and blunted their 
sense of right and wrong! They, too, have consi- 
dered tjie whole matter as a simple question between 
the two highest personages in the state; they have 
been too much, as they styled themselves, either ** Eang's 
women,'' or ''Queen's women." Their indignation would 
have been nearly the same, whether the Ministers had pro- 
ceeded by bill or by impeachment. Their minds, as well 
as the minds of the populace, like good troops unskil- 
fully commanded, have mingled in the fhiy with more 
gallantry than discretion : their feelings rushed impe- 
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tuously farward, and mingled unassisted in the contest; 
while their poor tardy judgment limped miserably behind, 
and only arrived at the scene of action when the disorder 
wad irretrievable. When, therefore, I hare seen them 
proceeding with their premature addresses, and com- 
proimtsang their own characters, while they offered an 
avowed opposition to the Government, and an indirect 
insult to the Sovereign himself, I could scarcely help 
exclaiming, in the expression of the poet — 

*' Quis faror iste novus, quo nunc, quo tenditis? inquit, 
Heu miserae cives !" 

After having dwelt do long upon the addresses *' from 
the female inhabitants of the metropolis,^' it would of 
coarse be doubly irksome to return to those which were 
|>resented by youths, journeymen, and handicraftsmen. 
Nor, indeed, if we were not forbdiden by poUteness, 
is th^re iatiy ihotiv^ which should induce us to detail 
them. It is really a miserable thing to excite laughter 
at the e^tpende of our countrymen. The addresses, 
befiides, were, in their general character, invariably 
the same; ^though they might be diversified by more 
or less spteildour in the processicm, might be rendered 
mor^ picturesque by the different implements of trade^ 
or more grand by the awful appearance of men in armour 
amidst the group, composed of ''the smug apprentice, 
and washed artisan/' They continued, in all their glory, 
until the Bill df PainB and Penalties wbs abandoned 
by the Ministers; and then commenced a still more 
enlivening atid spiritHstihring s<^ne ! The populace imme- 
4iately determined upon an illumination for three nights : 
aind tridy the number was very moderate, if we consider 
the cause, and nlagnitude^ and coilipletaaess of the triumjA, 
and. the manly manner itai which it was achieved. To 
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some, however^ it geemed sufficient, that there should be 
for three nights, throughout London, every kind of excess, 
and every species- of intoxication ; until it even appeared, 
that among the other Italian customs which had been intro- 
duced, was the importation of the Venetian carnival. 
Such men affirmed, that the multitude, on this occasion, 
proved the truth of the old maxim, that it is more difficult 
to bear saccess than discomfitiire : that so long, in fact, 
as they perceived a firm spirit of resistance on the part 
of Administration, they were quiet, although dissatisfied ; 
and that it was only when, as they imagined, they had 
obtained a victory over the Government, that they pro- 
ceeded to tumult and disorder in their drunken exultation. 
Such men, too, were apt to insinuate, that the illumi- 
nation, in many parts of London, was not so much the 
consequence of joy at the acquittal of her Majesty, as of 
apprehension fix)m the violence of the rabble — but I beg 
pardon, I should say the people— for with this title, it 
now appears, we must dignify all the idle boys who .dis- 
turbed the peaceable inhabitants, and broke windows for 
their amusement — all the reeling vagabonds, who paraded 
the streets in riotous bodies, with bludgeons in their 
hands, and on their heads emblematic chaplets of white 
ribbon or white paper. Unfortunately, the men whom 
I have mentioned were foolish enough to suggest, that 
the *' argumentum baculinum" was not only the strongest 
a^ument possessed by that noble portion of the people, 
but the one which they were most skilful to use and most 
ready to apply. But let us drop this ridicule: the sub- 
ject calls upon us all for sober and serious reflection. Let 
us not level the distinction between order and hcen- 
-tiousness, between a generous nation and an unruly mul- 
titude. For the sake of the people of England,, let us 
not confound them with the mob of the metropolis. 
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But to proceed witii our narration. AddresseB, illu- 
minations, rejoicings, could not last for even All. these 
things, eyen among the populace, become, at last, tedious 
and tiresome ''as a twice-told tale" — stale and unpala- 
table " as the remaining biscuit after voyage." Such was 
the case on this occasion : men were beginning to return 
in quiet to their usual employments — their customary 
modes of thinking and acting. B«t, alas ! what then was 
to become of those honest patriots, whose whole conse- 
quence and reputation must inevitably subside, with the 
distresses of the country — who thrive but in<M)mmotion— 
who are like the monsters of the deep, which only put 
forth their misshapen heads when the waters are agitated, 
and there is the prospect of a storm. They perceived 
in this change of temper annihilation to their hopes. 
They must, therefore, find pome fresh topic of factious 
declamation. They must discover some fresh watch^. 
word, some additional charm, to keep up the waning 
enthusiasm, and counteract the returning reason of the 
people. But what was to be done? Every trick and 
artifice which faction could devise had been already 
tried. Their invention was at a stand — they were abso- 
lutely at fault. They had appealed to every feeling — to 
every passion — to every prejudice. They had even had 
recourse to the common notions of popular superstition* 
The very skies had declared for her Majesty and for 
them; and their enemies were the enemies of Heaven! 
The serenity of the weather, and the clearness of theatmo- 
sphere,. were tokens of approbation from that God, "who 
maketh his sun to rise upon the just and upon the unjust." 
When Cromwell and his party destroyed the unhappy 
Charles, they, too, were under the immediate protection 
of Providence : they, too, were directed by spiritual warn- 
ings and supernatural visitations, to the public murder 
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tf th«ir King { Yet there is a remark 0f antiquity, ivliicll 
I would reeonnsiend to the notice of a(» many of these 
honourable gentlemen as may happen to miderstand it : 
*' Optimh auspkiis ea geri, qua pro reipublka mluH gere- 
rmtvr: qua contra rempublicam ferrenttir, centra an- 
ipiciaferri'* Yet, surely, we must pity eren the art^cers 
of mischief, who are*redttced to such expedients. No 
cohtritanee was rejected as too low or too trifling— too 
a<bsurd or too extravagant — too easy to be detected, or 
too sure to be destroyed. They relied upon the credulity 
of the people ; and their confidence, upon the whole, was 
not disappointed. When the interest of the principal 
design was suspended for a time, various little episodes 
were introduced, to prevent the public spirit of excitement 
from dying away. They made, for instance, a dreadi^ 
history of the conspiracy of Franklin, or Fletcher, and 
the strange method by which the Government was anxious 
to bring destruction upon itself. They could, besides, 
always tarn back to the disgraceful outrages, the shocking 
barbarities, perpetrated at Manchester : while the cor- 
ruptions of the representation, and the necessity of a 
thorough reform, like the ** Delenda est Carthago*^ of the 
elder Cato— if, indeed, it be not a kind of sacrilege to com- 
pare the Roman Censor with our modem demagogues-— 
came at the end of every harangue^ to give authority and 
effect to all their general invectives, all their sweeping 
denunciations. 

But their stratageilas, like their characters and their 
fortunes, were now at the lowest ebb. The Unwilling 
conviction was flashing upon their minds, that ^' therte is a 
fund of good sense in this country, which cannot long be 
tieceived by the arts eiAer of false reasoning or of fitlse 
■patriotism/' Unhappy men ! they saw no prospect before 
them but a season of tranquillity-^ a short intehral^ 9it 
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tea^t^ of national repose. They were^ indeed, aware, tiNifc 
itt a few weeks they should have once more an oj)|K)r*- 
tunity of throwing Uie kingdom into confusion. But that 
was not enough; they could not allow its troubles the 
respite of a momenta At this crisis of their taie, in ihiis 
desperate emergency, the Queeii demanded and was 
teftised a palace. The whole otcurrence seetned pro- 
bably, to their piouB n^nds, another special interpoeitidi 
of Providence in their favour. They accordmgly seised 
the pretext with grateful eagem^MS. Again Aere was a 
glorious subject for patriotic eloquence — again the hounds 
of faction rushed forward in full cry ! Hie insertion of 
her name in the Liturgy, a service of plate, and a palace-— 
all these things had been denied to her Majesty since heir 
arrival in this coutitry! Where was this persecution, 
this tyranny, to end? Was her Majesty never to be deli- 
vered from injustice and oppression? Were the Minisr- 
ters always to add iiisult to injuty. Indignity to outrage? 

Such has been the angry language of designing dema- 
gogues and artful declaitners. Let ud exanune it with iaote 
attention than it desetves, because somewhat the satiie 
notions have been etitertained by others, who jdre hbneist 
in their intentions, although mistaken in thdr sentiments. 
They have been influenced by the following atguineht : 
The Ministers chose to proceed by biH, aiid ought conse- 
quently to abide by the result. The bill '^s dropped ; 
and her Majesty, therefore, ought to enjoy at once tliose 
rights and privileges which tare annexed aftd belonging 
to her station. We may say m ansii^er; that although 
liothitig connected with the biU can operate, in a legal point 
of view, to the prejudice of the Queen— • and even if there 
had bfeen a more decisive majority in the House of Peers, 
that single branch of the Legislature could not be suflt- 
ciait to degrade her M'ajei^y— *yet, a|; the same time, from 
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some of the ctrcamstances' which transpired during ihe 
proceedings, as well as front their anomalous termination, 
they could not lead to any definite arrangement, as the 
whole business- was left of necessity nearly in the same state 
as before their introduction into Parliament. There is, 
bmdes, a second reason why this subject requires a peculiar 
notice;, it is intimately <5onnected with one of greater mo- 
menty which has likewise given rise to much error and mis* 
representation: it forms a conspicuous feature in the meeting 
of the two branches of the Legislature, on the 23d of 
November; together with the tumultuous proceedings in 
the House of Commons, the unusual circumstance of closing 
the sessions without a speech from the throne at the com'^ 
niencement of a new reign, and the appearance of preci- 
pitation and ungraciousness with which the. Parliament 
was prorogued. What will be a .moderate man's opinion 
of these last transactions ? He wiU certainly regret their 
occurrence ; but he will,, perhaps, perceive their necessity, 
1 do not pretend to be in the secrets of the Ministry, nor 
do I undertake to be its advocate ; but it has always 
appeared to myself, that if any ulterior measure be in 
contemplation, it must be utterly impracticable to form, 
in the meantime, any definite arrangement with regard 
to the Queen. Unhappily, too, that some future measure 
is in contemplation, that something further will and must 
be done, seems scarcely to admit a doubts If the Minis- 
ters should be willing to leave the matter as it stands^ 
would the Opposition let it rest? If the Opposition 
pennitted it to drop, would the radical reformers be 
contented? The business, , then, in some shape or other, 
must be resumed : and would it be right to grant her 
Majesty a palace, and afterwards to eject her — to allow 
her a provision, and afterwards to reduce it? The nation 
is naturally desirous of a conclusion to the whole affitir : 
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the Goyemment^ one might think, must be no less anxious 
for the same event: but it would be evidently dangerous 
as well as useless^ and would create agitation to no' 
purpose^ to renew the discussion at a time when it would 
not be possible to bring it to a termination. This motive^ 
I conceive, may account for the prorogation of the Par^ 
liament in a manner which must appear, at the first yiew> 
abrupt, ungracious, and impolitic. Would it be as easy 
to account sufficiently for the address of Mr. Denman, 
and the angry turbulence of some of the Opposition 
members in the House of Commons? It will be recol- 
lected, however, that Lord Liverpool, in the same letter 
in which he mentions to her Majesty, that, under all the 
circumstances, she eould not at that moment be put in pos- 
session of a palace, states, in continuation, that her former 
provision would be regularly paid. But the Queen rejected 
with indignation what she considered a dependence for 
support on the bounty of the Ministers ; and probably 
gave her instructions according to the dictates of her 
feelings. I will not, therefore, suspect the Solicitor-General 
to her Majesty of rising with a prepared speech at a 
moment when he well knew he should not be heard, 
merely for the purpose of throwing fresh odium upon the 
Ministers, and exciting fresh irritation in the public mind : 
nor vdll I suppose, that any member would go down to 
the House of Commons with an intention, at all events, 
to hiss and cry " Shame !^ as a fop, on hearing of a new 
piece, reels from the tavern to the theatre, with a drunken 
determination to damn the performance. But I must 
again lament the wretched license of our political system, 
which can render liable to such suspicions not only the 
conduct of a most honourable individual, but even the 
proceedings of one branch of the Legislature. 

The meeting and the prorogation of Parliament, on 
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the 23d of November, are, in strict adherence to th^ 
plan with which we set out, the latest events to be 
detaikd. With them the third period naturally doses : 
but it will be useful to mention a few particultirs which 
hz,re since occurred, that we may comprehend in one 
yieitf the whole business, sb &r as it has gone. Since 
the termination of the sessions, we have witnesised die 
ptoceMriian of her Majesty to St. Paul's, and the meetings in 
iUMe city and at Govent Garden, for the purpose iof advising 
the Sovereign to dismiss his presenit Ministers without 
delay, tn fact, throughout all the proceedibgB, meetings 
had been convened, at which the most extravagant doc^ 
tAh^ were couched iti the most inflammatory language ^ 
and a spirit of sedition Was eSDcited, if not incidoated. 
Nor IB it tmpotoibie that, among the present managers of 
the political drama, some interlude is even now in prepa- 
ration, Whidi may keep tiie public interest firmi tot«d 
suspensioii, until the two Houses of Parliament become 
nnte more die theatres on whix^h the rival parties in the 
state will tiecommen6e their animosities, lliere is one 
gebtleman, who thinks himseif, it is probaUe, more peou- 
fisily qudilled for subh a task, ^6m the energy and good 
fortune with, which he formerly conducted another esta- 
blidiBient, where the theatre, it is true, was not quite so 
e^teBsive> nor the spectacles altogether so imposing : 
and » on the presait occasion he displays the same 
industry and ability, there is little doubt that he wilt be 
rewarded by the same sucbess. What Events Wfll happen, 
when the Parliament mieiets for the despatch of business, 
ott the 29d of January, erm Minbters must be ignoitmt : 
it as, however, but too probable, that the same factioul^ 
spirit which has hitherto prevailed will appear in all iU 
symptoms and in all its strepgth. At any rate^ Whateveir 
be die fruit of their eirieavours, the gtoltemen who have 
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now assumed the durection of the piiblic mind wiU have 
no reason to reproach themselves for want of activity 
or want of perseverance ! 

But enough of i^uch addresses, such meetings^ and 
such demagogues! Unfortunately, the name and mea- 
sures of her Majesty have been too often bl^i^ded with 
their proceedings. Yet let us be just, let us be generous* 
As the law of the land forbids us to attribute to the 
Sovereign the errors committed by his government, in 
the same manner let liberality of sentiment forbid us to 
attribute to the Queen the faults and follies of her ad- 
herents. Her Majesty, let us suppose, could not prevent 
their infatuation, and ought not, therefore, to be 19^^ 
responsible for their excesses. She must, however, b^ 
most careful never to afford them the l^ist encourager 
ment, the slightest sanction : she surely will not take a 
single step to inflame and heighten their delusion. She 
should be aware, that it is one among the miseries of 
those who are opposed to the Administration, that the 
most disaffected and most despicable persons in the stale 
immediately pretend to be their champions. Her Majesty 
is almost in the same situation in which David is rep£&- 
sented in the cave Adullam, when he was at enmity for 
the time with the monarch of the country—*' And every 
one that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one that was discontented, ga&ered themselves 
unto him ; and he became a captain over them ; and there 
were with him about four hundred men." Would to 
Heaven that the friends of faction in this kingdom were 
no more in number than the companions, of I>avid ! Such 
a wish the Queen herself has reason, above all olhera, 
to entertain : and it is the greatness of her impending 
danger which now induces me to break through common 
restraints, and speak mon^ diieotly to her Miyesty. 
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I am not^ Madam, accustomed to address royalty. This 
must be my excuse, if, in the observations which I shall 
offer to your notice, any expression should be wanting in 
that respect which your present unhappy situation more 
pecilliafly demands. My heart. Madam, is my witness, 
that I am not personally your enemy. There are circum- 
ettances in your case which must draw forth the sympathy 
and 'commiseration even of those who feel themselves 
obliged, by the solemn dictates of their judgment, to 
pronounce you guilty. Why, Madam, must such «emo- 
tions be checked and stifled in their birth by any measures 
of your own? Why are we compelled to separate your 
cause from the common cause of England? Yet, if you 
review your conduct since the period of your arrival in 
this country, there must be some parts of it which cannot 
be gratifying to your mind upon calm and dispassionate 
reflection. I would recall them to your memory — not vrith 
a wish to wound your feelings by a moment^s unnecessary 
pain, but in the hope that you may see your errors, before 
it be too late to avoid their consequences. The nation, 
Madam, can make large allowances for many circum- 
stances in your history — for the sufferings which you 
have experienced — for the natural irritation of your heart, 
resulting from those sufferings — for the unreflecting con- 
fidence caught from the acclamations of the people in 
your favour — for the tumult and distraction of your own 
thoughts — for the poisonous and continual suggestions 
•of treacherous or infatuated advisers. But there are some 
steps which have given but too much pleasure to your 
enemies, as they have afforded too colourable a pretext 
for inveighing against your character, and attributing to 
your Majesty all the agitation of the times. In fact, they 
iobserve — for this is not a season for compliments — that 
no honest man can approve or excuse your answers to 
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some of the addresses presented to you ; which contain, 
although we woUld hope without your knowledge, expres- 
sions little short of treason — your letter to his Majesty, 
before the opening of the proceedings — your refusal 
of all compromise and conciliation — your contempt and 
defiance of the Legislature — your seeming countenance 
of all the opponents of the Government, in such a manner 
that their cause has become almoin identified with your 
own — your endeavours, as it appeared, to excite the angry 
feelings of the multitude in the metropolis — and even, 
they assert, the general tone and tenor of your demeanour. 
In their opinion, the purest innocence cannot remain 
tranquil under a charge of adultery ; and any the slightest 
semblance of insensibility in such a '<?ase must be rather 
a proof of effrontery than chastity. Your enemies, there- 
fore, when they saw you before your trial, not merely 
calm and confident, but carelessly and unnecessarily 
exposing yourself to the public gaze, were eager to in- 
sinuate from it, not that you had spirit enough to resi^ 
the imputation, but that you had not delicacy enough to 
feel it. Judging, too, from these appearances, they attri- 
buted your return to this country not to the boldness of 
unsullied rectitude, but to a desperate determination to 
raise yourself, at all hazards, and by any means, firom the 
abyss of disgrace which was opening before you. You 
see. Madam, bow, by your own conduct, you have fur- 
nished arms against yourself. 

To be plain : the journals which have espoused your 
cause did you any thing but service when they talked of 
■your gaiety and unconcern. In their notions of female 
virtue, the people of England are strict and sensitive in 
the extreme. For the honour of Englishmen be it said, 
that as they have that real regard and tenderness for the 
sex which other nations claim without possessing, they 
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are also tremblingly anxious for tbeir wives and daughters; 
not ovij that there should be no stain ^pon tbeir purity^ 
but that there be no aspersions upon their fame. They 
think it dangerous, therefore, to proceed to the very 
confines even of propriety — *' to stand within an inch of 
a precipice — ^to swim within the verge of a whirlpool." 
They consider, too, that under suspicions aixd imputation^ 
of a certain kind^ any appearance of insensibility, and 
much more any spirit of i)ravado, must be irreconcilable 
with the true excellence of the female character, however 
unjust may be the imputations, and however unfounded 
the suspicions; because it may almost betoken^ not a 
consciousness of innocence, but unconsciousness of the 
magnitude of the offence. No man can be easy under the 
imputation of cowardice> and no wopaan under the impu- 
tation of dishonour. With us, indeed, the grefttest charm 
of womau. cpnsists in an instinctive dread, which shrinks 
fi*om the very possibility of ppUution: her strength is ip 
the feeling of her weakness; and i^n ui^willingness to 
brave the opinion o^ the world is her siuest safeguard 
against its malignity. 

Tlie best part of the nation. Madam, has also been 
astonisl^ed at another defence which has been atteippted 
to be made for you by some of your misguided friencls, 
and which the rather deserves notice, because it involves 
a general question of vital ipipo;*taQce tp. the whole fen^ale 
community of this kingdom. These friends have offered 
the custpms of foreign countries as an excuse for the 
conduct of your Majesty ; but surely the future Queen of 
England ought rather to set the example of English 
virtfie, than to tread in the foptsteps of foreign levity. 
To speak generally, instead of direcjiy to your Majesty^ it 
may be afl^rmed with safety, thajt to ma^e such an excuse 
for the bulk of English women would be absplute infatug- 
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tioR. The nature of an action is often altered, in some 
measure, by the ctrcomstances of the actor. The same 
thing which is an offence against decency in an English 
woman, may be none at all, or at least scarcely any, in 
an Italian. The one acts according to her prerrioiis pre- 
judices, and the manners of Ijer country ^ the oth^r must 
break through all her early habits and her nstiojial pre- 
ju<Jices. There is hot the same indec^rum^ becatrse there 
is not the same consciousness. Whenever, too, a womam 
admits such a palliation for herself, who shall Sfty at what 
point she will be willing to stop, or what action* she witt 
Tk>t be able to defend by the plea of the costoms which 
are pretalent in other climates? She wifll be sure to^ 
transgress even those bounds which are defined by the 
rdaxed notions of continental morality. 

Yourself, Madam, are mtifmiately concerned in these 
remarks, as yo« are, and hope to remain, the Queen of 
England. You mu^, tiierefore, be the guardian of its 
female virtue, the standard of its female manners. Many, 
indeed, are the duties of your station. The Queen of 
]&igland must be aware, that so elevated a rank demands 
peculiar exeellence, and enjoins peculiar sacrifices. She 
mi»»t observe all the propriety belonging to her sex, and 
the mo/e watehftil cireumspectiott necessary for her dig- 
nity. As a woman and as a Queen, »he must avoid, not 
nierely.the commission,, but the appearance of criminality . 
She should seldom interfere in the tumult of politics, and 
never in the intrigues of fection : she must rather cultivate 
by her actions, and recommend by her example, the 
mSder add the softer graces, as the liead of that sex to 
whom- we ii^crst look for the truest purity of conduct and ' 
the moBit etegttHt ekijoyments of Hfe. She must remember 
that file inAuenee of her behaviour will <^nlte nertheft in 
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a. confined Apace nor for a short period ; hut that a whole 
nation is its witness, and that all posterity will be its 
judge. Whether, Madam, you have yet fulfilled these 
duties to the utmost of your power, ask your own heart, 
and not the flatterers and deceivers who surround you. 

But let us turn from your imputed errors to your 
acknowledged misfortunes. To have been left in your 
youth a widowed wife — to have this last misery reserved 
for your declining years — ^to be refused the public prayers 
of that nation, for whose prosperity, you declare, you 
must ever pray— to have been deprived in other countries 
of the honours due to your station and your birth — and to 
be threatened with a most serious prosecution as soon as 
you landed on the shores where you are a Queen — all 
these are, undoubtedly, great and peculiar calamities. 
We must add to them, to have landed in this country — ^but 
to have found no more either the Monarch who had been 
in your former trials at once a protector and a father, nor 
the daughter, the protnise of whose excellence had so 
ripened to reality, that she was become not the hope 
only, but the ornament of the nation ; the brightness of 
whose virtues, and the consciousness of whose affection, 
might have in some degree consoled you, even if her. 
presence had been denied. But there is one other mis- 
fortune which I would point out ; there is one danger, 
more alarming than all the rest, which has, perhaps, 
escaped the notice of your Majesty^ Beware, Madam, of 
your friends ; you have more to fear from your friends 
than from your enemies. Whatever may be the cavils of 
faction, in this country, if you are innocent, you are sure 
to triumph — in this country, if you are wronged, there aife 
still men who will revenge those wrongs, and deliver you 
firom your oppressors. In such a case, the weapons of 
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yonr enemies will recoil upon themselves, or fall pointless 
to the ground. But who shall save you from yout 
friends ? who shall be your shield and your preserver from 
the evils which may be done you under the semblance, and, 
perhaps, with the feelings of attachment? — Which maybe 
donel Alas! already have such men done you the 
deepest and most irreparable injury; — already have they 
taught all who are not bigots to a party to consider yout 
return to this kingdom as a national calamity ; — already 
have they exhibited you as the rallying point of dis- 
aiFection — the focus in which are collected all the scat- 
tered rays of discontent — the disturber of the Government 
— and, if it must he said of the Queen of England, the 
successor of Mr. Hunt in the favour and the applauses of 
the multitude ! 

Your Majesty has been so long absent from this 
kingdom, that you probably are not well acquainted with 
the circumstances which have occurred since the con- 
clusion of the war, or with the intrinsic value of your most 
active partisans. Allow me to introduce them in their 
real character to your notice; their modesty, or some 
other feeling, may prevent them from doing justice to 
themselves. Many of them are only anxious to forward 
their own purposes, by pretending to enlist under your 
banners ; and the rest are like the worst part of an Eastern 
army — an encumbrance and a disgrace during the cam- 
paign, and of no possible assistance in the contest. Such 
a body-guard must be suflBlcient to keep for -ever from 
your person all the respectable persons who would other- 
wise surround you. But, Madam, with able and con- 
scientious legal advisers, and with one great party of the 
nation entirely in your favour, will you throw yourself into 
the arms of men who have neither the wiU, nor the 
power, nor the capacity to serve you— of men who would 
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advise you to recriminate, although recrimination, they 
V must be aware, is the last refuge of guilt— to court, 1^ the 

worst and most worn out devices of vulgar faction, a brief 
and delusive popularity — ^and, if no other object can be 
attained, at least tcTcast odium upon the functions of the 
Government, and reflections upon the conduct of the 
Sovereign ? Will you be the dupe of the shallow artifices 
of mock compassion and mock patriotism? No, Madam ; 
again let me say to you, beware of such men. What is. 
their a^m and their design? It is not the persecuted 
^oman whom they wish to prot^ct^ nor the injured Queen 
whom they wish to reinstate : they have little affection 
for your person, and certainly no reverence for your title ! 
They would us^ you as the organ of their faction — the 
ladder for their own ambition. They are now making; 
yoUi a tpol — hereafter they may feel no reluctance in 
making you a victim. 

Beware, too. Madam,, how you covet vrith too mucji 
eagerness the applause of the people. Popubtr fame,, 
indeed, is not in England to be despised ; it Qonstitutea 
no smsdl part of the reward of public virtue. Nor is it 
possible, perhaps, for the heart of any man^ however 
endued and tempered with the calmness of philosophy, to 
thrill with no feelings of exultation, when a thousand 
hands, beat approbation at his approach, and a thousand 
voices pour blessings on his name. This is ihe only 
celebrity which can be showered upon our living heads in 
a)l its profusion, or which we can enjoy in aU its reality : 
ojkher fame is usually bestowed upon a bier, or corner only 
when the praise or blame of man must be a matter of 
iadifference! But popular &me is never discriminating 
ip its objects. Too often the gale of popular favour, like 
eyery other, raises above its level whatever k light and 
trifling, but kiAves all that is solid an4^ vabifibli^ i«i its 
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natural position. The basest pretenders have obtained, 
while true patriots have missed it: the populace may 
shout after a Gobbett or a Hunt, while they hoot at a 
Wellington or a Wilberforce. Popular fame, then, is a 
thing which we cannot, on the one hand,^hold entirely in 
contempt ; but should not, on the other, seek greedily for 
its own sake. It is a pleasing accompaniment to the 
approbation of our own conscience ; but it should never 
be the end of public actions : of itself it is nothing, and 
may be worse than nothing. In your own case, Madam^ 
it would be almost madness to court the applause of the 
populace, while you neglect the good wishes of the nation^ 
The one you never may recover, the other you will be 
sure to lose. The stream of popular favour will be 
diverted to some other channel. .The multitude will set 
up some new idol, to which their first offering may be 
outrage against the object of their former adoration ! 

What advice, then, would I presume to offer you oil 
the present extraordinary conjuncture of your life? J 
would recommend retirement for publicity, forbearance 
instead of violence, submission rather than defiattce. We, 
Madam, may be mistaken in our opinion of your guilt ot 
innocence ; but yout own conscience cannot err. You 
know with certainty, whether you have been accused 
justly or unjustly. Consider, therefore, this alternative in 
your own heart. If you are guilty, how dreadfully must 
you enhance that guilt by involving the nation in your 
quarrel! I dare not think that you would thus add to 
adultery a crime of far greater magnitude, and of far more 
tremendous consequences. If you are innocent, let the 
consciousness of that innocence be your consolation. For- 
giveness of injuries, and patience under unmerited afflic- 
tions, are the loveliest, as well as th6 most difficult of the 
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Christian virtues; and surely the exercise of such noble 
self-denial must form a more pleasing topic of remem- 
brance, at some future period of your life, than the reflec- 
tion that you have embroiled a country like England on 
your own private account; and disseminated through a 
vast community irritation, tumult, and disaffection. It 
would have been no wonder if, amid the dreams of a 
youthful imagination, you had been tempted by the splen- 
dour of a crown : but one might have imagined, that the 
^painful lessons of experience would have convinced you 
how little it is among the prerogatives of power to confer 
happiness— that the sufferings which you have undergone, 
and the losses which you have sustained, would have 
weaned you from the vanities of greatness, and made you 
willing, or almost anxious, to pass in retirement the 
remainder of your days. Let us not have reason to sup- 
pose that all your passions have survived your youth; 
and that age, which moderates in others the impetuosity 
of the feelings, has rendered them in you not only more 
inveterate, but more violent. I will not put an unchari^ 
table construction upon any part of your conduct. I will 
not attribute to any unworthy motive your procession to 
the great metropolitan temple of this city. I am sure that 
you would not offer with your lips a pubUc thanksgiving 
to your Maker, while the emotions of enmity and rancour 
were burning, at your heart. While you acknowledged 
the mercy of your God, and knelt down in the service of 
that faith which says to all, " Bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that persecute you,'' you could not meditate 
one thought of vengeance. I rejoice that a religio.us spirit 
should influence your actions ; for religion inculcates the 
lessons of humihty and forbeai-ance, and will teach you, 
that it is the duty even of a Queen to sacrifice individual 
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-feelings upon the altar of the public safety. You went 
with the meekness of a Christian to confess your sins — ^npt 
ivith the worldly desire to display your triumph over 
your enemies; or, with whatever temper you might go, 
you returned at least from the oflice of public devotion 
with a wish for peace and an inclination to pardon. 

I shall, therefore, proceed with confidence, while I 
conjure you to preserve this disposition of mind j for your 
own sake, as well as for the sake of the nation. Your 
interested adherents may, perhaps, tell you that the voice 
of the people is unanimous in your favour ; and that in all 
your struggles with the Ministry the nation will support 
you. But beware. Madam, lest the irritation of your own 
feelings, and the suggestions of treacherous advisers, 
should carry you too far: you will be miserably and 
fatally deceived. Believe me. Madam, no honest English- 
man can hesitate for a moment between his sentiments 
towards your Majesty and his affection for the land of 
his ancestors. His pity and commiseration must give 
way to the sterner dictates of public duty. But such a 
man will leave you with unwillingness and regret. With 
far less scruple will many of your present friends desert 
and betray you, as soon as they can find another instru* 
ment which will more effectually promote their own aban- 
doned purposes. Again, then, let me exhort you to 
^ sacrifice your private wishes and your private resent- 
ments. Much is still in your power. You may save the 
country, or involve it in confusion. In one word. Madam, 
retire! You will thus redeem your character; you will 
thus, in some measure, retrieve the fatal step of coming 
to this kingdom. You will thus compel your enemies, 
however guilty you may be, to balance your errors with 
your misfortunes, and accept your retre.at a$ n^ full atone^ 
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xmnt for your crime. But if you remain^ to throw di3- 
sension amoug us^ and to try the desperate experiment 
bow far the people will support you in oppoBitioa to the 
legislature, you are undone utterly and for ever! You 
will unite against you all the wisdom and integrity, all the 
respectability and influence of all parties in the country. 
Nay more. Madam; amid the misery of which you would 
be the occasion, could not the country herself thus appear 
to address you : " If individuals have wronged you, is it 
upon me that you would revenge those wrongs ? Has 
the nation of England been your enemy? Have I exulted 
in your injuries and persecutions, or rejoiced at your 
escape and triumph ? Shall my ancient honours be obli- 
teratedy and my ancient institutions subverted for you, 
and for you alone ? For your cause, and on your account, 
shall England — the once powerful and h^ppy England — 
be filled with internal animosities-^ be torn with civil 
convulsions — be sunk in rebellion, desolation, and de- 
spondency ? Retire, and deliver me from such ruin ; or, 
if ruin be still distant, at least deliver me from such 
apprehensions !" 

But no. Madam ; let not this be. Rather yourself 
address the country, in such terms as the following: 
'* Farewell, England ! be still safe, and flourishing, and 
contented ! As I cannot increase your happiness, I will 
npt foment your disturbances, or aggravate your dangers. 
As my presence is an obstacle to your tranquillity, I will 
secure your quiet by my departure. Once, England ! I 
had hoped to end my troubled days upon your shores 
in peace, and splendour, and reputation — but I will yield 
to my destiny, I will retire. — I will expect justice only 
,at that final tribunal, where innocence is discerned and 
rewarded— -.where no prerogative shall shield the monarch. 
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aiid no power fihall shelter the oppressor — and where« 
if punishmeDts await the false accuser^ there will be aa 
ample recompense for the unjustly accused. In the mean 
time, I will think of you^ and bless you, in absence. In 
exile, too, I will console myself with the reflection, that in 
your cities and your provinces my name shall be men- 
tioned without a curse ; and that in the hearts of your 
citizens the remembrance of my sufferings shall inspire 
tenderness, and the memory of my wrongs shall awaken 
compassion !«— With this expectation, I quit you once 
more, a voluntary wanderer: this assurance shall sooth 
my banishment, and be my best solace at the closing hour 
of my existence !'' 

If such, Madam, were your conduct and your hopes, 
you would not be disappointed. You will have given 
yourself a title to the pity of Englishmen — and to that 
feeling who has ever appealed with justice and in vain? 
If you neglect these warnings, and act in opposition to the 
interests of the kingdom and the wishes of your soundest 
advisers, you will repent at last, when repentance is un- 
availing. Who can foretell, in such a case, what and how 
many miseries await either the country or yourself? 
The country will accuse you as the cause ; and to 
what quarter will you be able to shift the accusation? 

This is the language in which I would, at the pre- 
sent moment, address her Majesty. She ought long 
since to have been addressed to the same purpose, in 
far stronger terms than I have the ability to use: but 
who was to be found, with both willingness to undertake 
the task, and prudence to conduct it to a successful 
termination? There was one* man, indeed, who might 
have interposed with advantage, as he was bound to 
both parties by the oUigations of gratitude and friend- 
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ship. Bat Mr. Canning had retired; and they wbo 
regret the step which he then took must yet acknowledge 
the delicacy and difficulty of his position. He would 
not be accessary to the degradation of the Queen ; and 
he felt himself, perhaps, not in a situation effectually 
to senre her. He would not sacrifice his feelings as a 
man, to the maintenance of his office ; and he could 
not oppose the cabinet, of which he still continued to be 
ft member. Whether he would not, in the first instance, 
have acted a still nobler part, had he remained upon 
the spot, with a determination, at all hazards, to decide 
according to the dictates of his conscience, and the 
result of his judgment, when the evidence on both 
mdes had been examined, it seems scarcely possible to 
determine : but he now appears to have found the di»- 
adrantages of neutrality and indecision. Now, too, he 
may be fairly eulogized — for he is no longer in office* 
Yet, although he has resigned his employment among the 
Ministry, he still retains his importance and his repu- 
tation. The most brilliant talents, eloquence ever at 
command, readiness of wit, acuteness of argument, felicity 
of illustration, beauty and copiousness of diction^ and 
excellence of delivery, must still concur in making him, 
perhaps, the first debater in the House of Commons. 
.These are qualifications which his most bitter enemies 
have ever allowed him to possess : he has now removed 
that stain from his character with which th'ey were too 
ready to reproach him. His resignation has set a seal 
upon the sincerity of his professions. If any man should 
conceive, that he has left an Administration involved in 
difficulties, sunk in odium and unpopularity, with the 
hope, that if he breaks his connexions with persons who 
are holding their power by a most uncertain tenure, be 
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may come again into office under better and safer 
auspices ; such a ^nan, I believe, neither does justice 
to the motives of Mr. Canning, nor forms an altogether 
correct notion of the situation of the present Government* 
To sufch a man it may be said — 

^* If 'lis but to come ha, Sir, he goes out. 
The way he takes is strangely round about." 

Yet, in the retirement of Mr. Canning there are some 
circumstances, which, as they should still prevent him from 
being the adversary of either party, mark him out as the 
mutual friend and the general mediator. Mr. Canning may 
now deserve the thanks of the country, if he will step in with 
his good offices between the Queen and the Government, 
to explain some differences, which are heightened and per- 
petuated by reciprocal misunderstanding ; and to convince 
her Majesty of the folly of those desperate measures, 
which must, sooner or later, be fatal to herself. There 
may be yet an almost certain hope of tranquillity, if 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Canning will forget for a little 
time their political animosities, and unite their eloquence 
and their talents to reUeve the country from its dissen- 
sions — and the Queen from those evil counsellors, who 
wish to retain her in this kingdom as their only chance 
of preserving their own influence and popularity. Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Canning, '^ the Hotspur and the 
Douglas," who " are confident in arms against the world,'* 
might be surely able, if they combined their efforts, to 
drive, discomfited from the field, Mr. Alderman Wood 
and Mr. Sheriff Waithman ! 

Yet I must confess, that the names of these two 
gentlemen inspire me. with awe. With all humility, 
therefore^ I jvould address myself personally to the former. 
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I would say to him: "You are supposed^ Sir, to have 
persuaded her Majesty to return to this country ; and to 
have had the greatest influence over her conduct on every 
occasion since the period of her arriyal. You are said, 
in fact, to possess the Queen's confidence, and to be 
the principal mover and manager of her proceedings. 
I would speak to you in this character: I would ask 
you, how you could possibly imagine yourself capable 
of filling such a station, and performing such a duty? 
At what lucky moment did you catch the conception? 
By what process of reasoning could you come to the 
conclusion ? * I think every man is fit for every thing 
he can get/ says the worthy in the play: but such 
sentences have been usually applied to courtiers, or 
dependents on the Ministry, or hungry expectants of 
office, who are impelled by pecuniary motives. You, 
Sir, are a patriot — and act upon another system. In 
truth, I believe that you were hurried on by a foolish 
love of notoriety to bring her Majesty to this country, 
without at all considering that you made yourself re- 
sponsible for the consequences of her coming. You 
did not think of spreading discord through the nation : 
you only anticipated, in your fond visions of the future, 
the fi-esh acclamations with which your own person 
would be greeted. How unfortunate is this ! The country 
receives as much injury from the vanity of some men as 
from the villany of others. Some men do evil by 
design — others are not aware of the mischief they are 
doing. You, Sir, I doubt not, belong to the latter class. 
But, alas ! where the safety of England is equally endan- 
gered, we can make but Ifttle allowance for the difference 
of motive! In your own case, if we give you credit for 
honesty of intention, we must the more lament the ten- 
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dency of your actions. Should we excuse a man who 
set fire to part of his own premises for his amusement, 
because he told us^ that it was juot his wish to raise 
a conflt^ation which should burn the houses of his 
neighbours? No, Sir I he who kindles the flame iuust 
be answerable for all the devaatatioiiiL occasioned by its 
progress. 

Vanity, indeed, is the leading misfortune— -the beset- 
ting sin of all the politicians in the city. They deem 
themselves the best, perhaps the only statesmien in the 
kingdom ; and are therefore desirous, at least indirectly, 
to govern its affairs. Unhappily, in their z6al for their own 
plans of improvement, they will sometimes hardly scruple 
to wound the personal feelings of the Sovereign. But 
you. Sir, seem to be more possessed by this spirit than any 
of your friends. Vanity, if I understand you cightly, 
foriqs the staple of your character. It is said to have 
brought some reflections upon you from your own party. 
Was it not your ambition to be at the head of the poll, 
which^on a late occasion, prevented your former colleague, 
Mr. Waithman, from being re-elected for the city 1 Or 
was it a tender feeling for the reputation of that gentle- 
xaan? You perceived, perhaps, that in the House of 
Commons his eloquence was not so successful as it 
deserved i you wished, therefore, to restore him whoUy 
to another council, where his luminous oration^ were 
bett^ heard, and his wonderful abilities more fully 
appreciated. 

This same spirit of vanity runs through your whole 
hfy^ like the veins of ore in one of your own minea. 
You are now anxious^ it appears, to fill a niche in the 
history of your country ; you are anxious to have it read 
by posterity, that Aldermmi Wood induced the Que^n to 
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return — that her Majesty, on her arrival, went to the 
house of Alderman Wood — that Alderman Wood was 
her most intimate friend and most confidential adviser. 
What? History, too, Sir? Were not the Muses sufficient 
to gratify your desire of celebrity? Already has every 
Pindar and every Sappho of our streets coupled your 
name with that ^f the Queen — in a manner much to the 
glory, if not to the satisfaction, of her Majesty ! And 
truly. Sir, there have been men ill-natured enough to say 
of you, that the strains and the hero were well worthy 
of each other. For my own part, I wish you well, and 
would advise you for your benefit. You have done the 
country some service ; do not yourself teach us to forget 
it ! Beware, Sir ; we may be at last compelled to fittri- 
bute to the wretched motive of personal vanity your 
active conduct as chief magistrate of the city. Let me 
recommend to you to merit once more the applause of all 
parties, by moving in your own orbit, and filling your 
proper station with honour to yourself and advantage to 
the kingdom. Why will you step out of your sphere, 
and oblige us to confound the useful citizen with the 
factious privy-counsellor — the corrector of real abuses 
with the meddler in affairs at once beyond his rank, his 
capacity, and his influence ? It has been said. Sir, of one 
person, that he was a wit among lords, and a lord among 
wits. Would your vanity be pleased to have it said of 
you, that you are a politician among aldermen, and an 
alderman among politicians ? " 

The mention of this gentleman leads us naturally to 
take a more distinct notice of those evils of which he 
has been partly the occasion. We must turn to the niis- 
chiefs which we feel, and the disasters which we appre- 
hend. The first of these is that familiarity with vice 
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which has been one attendant on the late investigation. 
There are many things with which the mind of man^ and 
much more the mind of woman^ ought never to be made 
acquainted. The nauseous circumstances of vice^ the 
obscene exhibitions of profligacy, ought always to remain 
enveloped in their own original and proper darkness. 
They have a tendency, when brought to light, to blunt 
that keen perception, that instinctive and sensitive abhor-* 
rence of indecency, which is one of the strongest preser* 
vative of chastity and honour. Habit reconciles us, 
in some measure, to impurity of all kinds. From having 
scenes of pollution perpetually before our eyes, we regard 
it at last with indifference instead of disgust ; ^s from 
living for a long period in an unwholesome atmosphere, 
however injurious may be the effect upon our health, 
we become insensible to the immediate inconvenience. A 
second consequence from these proceedings has been the 
perversion of moral feeling in the nation. Many persons 
have permitted their hatred of oppression to destroy their 
sense of justice ; many have shut out the real dictates of 
their judgment by means of their preconceived notions 
of expediency and right. Among the people, too, as 
many on the one hand have altogether denied any single 
levity or indecorum in the conduct of the Queen; so 
many, on the other, have openly justified, in her case, 
the commission of adultery. Thus it is, that from vio- 
lence in a particular case, we are led to relax those general 
principles of virtue, which no circumstances can alter,, 
and no palliations can excuse : from a wish to exculpate 
the criminal, we proceed, at length, to think lightly of 
the crime. Such are some of the moral evils — let us 
turn to the political. But I would not be misimderstood. 
Moral and political evil cannot, in fact, be sepstrated*- 
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Wbateter is bad in morals must be bad in politics : there 
cannot be one moral, and another political view of the 
same subject ; and there is, in ttnih, no public misfortune 
so fatal to the political prosperity of a state, as the decUne 
ot ita morality. I mean, therefore, by this expression, 
evils more directly and peculiarly political. We have 
had, then, not merely the poUic morality relaxed, but 
the pubhc business suspended — the public mind agitated. 
The suspension at public bwuness is an evil of which the 
nMgnitude can hardly be estimated at the present moment. 
The feofie in general do not feel it directly, and are 
UterefiDre little sensiUe of its operation. But individoab 
who have had any appeals to Parliament, any ai&irs 
in Chancery, or at common law, have justly considered. 
it as a most distressing grievafice. The Government,, 
at least, must have reason to deplore it. There are a 
thousand things to be done in the finance, in the police, 
in our foreign relations, in our domestic economy ; and in 
the existing state of the country every moment is in- 
valuable. There is much to finish, and something to 
rectify. Upon the agitation of the public mind I have 
said no few words already, and must say many more 
as I proceed : m tUs place, therefore, I need not enli^rge 
iq>on it. It is universally allowed to exist, and universally 
allowed to be an evil. In &ct, all the l^ consequences^ 
which I have stated are too palpable to be denied. For 
myself, I have neither endeavoured^ to heighten nor to 
conceal them* Alas*! the one is unnecessary, and the 
other is^ imf^oasible« 

Here then lUet us pause,^ to omoisidfer at what point 
we have amred. Let us smn up the detail in a few 
wovds, aaidi take a general and comprehensive view of 
o«r present iitua^on. The case i» this: — When, vt^iiae 
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death of our late Sovereign, the Prince Regent became. 
King, the Princess of Wales detennined to return to 
England, and assert her rights and privileges as Queen- 
Consort. Every method was attempted, in vain, to per- 
suade her to remain upon the Continent. She arrived 
in this country; and the Ministers, in consequence of 
information in their possession, resolved to institute an 
inquiry into her conduct. There were great difficulties 
about the best mode of proceeding. They adopted a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties : its objects were degradation and 
divorce. It involved, in its progress, a completely judicial 
investigation. To this bill there was a violent opposition, 
both in Parliament and among the people. The Ministers 
abandoned it when there was a majority of nine in its 
&vour on the third reading. The business is thus become 
more uncertain and perplexed than ever. The termination 
it is scarcely possible to foresee. The minds of all men 
are turned with anxiety and alarm to the expected meet* 
ing of Parliament. From the whole transaction, and 
its attendant circumstances, serious mischief is with 
reason apprehended. Such are the facts acknowledged 
by all parties. If the view here given 6f them be correct, 
the chief blame cannot attach to the members of the 
Administration. Whatever errors they may have com- 
mitted, they have not been either the sole or the principal 
cause of the calamities which we deplore and the evils 
which we fear. 

We have thus examined the past and present — let us 
carry our views forward to the future. What are the 
signs of the times? and what dangers do they portend? 
An attention to this point is more peculiarly necessary, 
because without it a very well-meaning man may do 
a very great deal of mischief in a state. He will, from 

H ^ 
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mere abstract thieories, deduce rules of conducty which, 
however right in themselves, may be totally inapplicable 
to the case, and, in the existing situation of the country, 
infinitely injurious. He will, from a mere general resem- 
blance, reason from one period of history to another, 
without observing or taking into the account those small, 
but critical distinctions, which give a new complexion 
to the symptoms, and require a mode of treatment alto- 
gether different. This is too often the mistake of specu- 
lative men, who, from being unaccustomed to the real 
business of life, are not sufficiently careful in marking 
out the actual circumstances of men and things. Yet 
there is no political error of a more fatal tendency. At 
present, however, the signs of the times are but too easily 
distinguished: they are of that menacing and ominous 
aspect which foretells a tempest of calamities. From 
every point of the compass comes confusion and dismay. 
The brow of individuals is darkened by the lowering 
clouds which hang over the country ; and a concern for 
the difficulties of England seems almost to have absorbed 
every private and minor consideration. — ^The first sign, 
which must strike every impartial observer, is that want of 
moderation-— that spirit of ultraism, if I may so express 
myself — ^which pervades all parties in this kingdom. There 
are bigots in politics as well as in religion : and bigotry 
is equally mischievous in both cases. I do not wish that 
there should be no parties in the state : even faction 
may sometimes be salutary. It may keep up freedom of 
discussion, detect latent abuses, and preserve that energy 
and independence which are characteristic of our country. 
But there is some difference between the breeze, which 
creates a gentle current to preserve the waters fttjm 
stagnation, And the hurricane or the whirlwind, which 
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agitates them into tempest^ and may engulf hereafter 
in its Tortex every thing of value amid the universal ship- 
wreck of the state. It now appears, not only that both 
sides are infected by a contagious enthusiasm among 
themselves, but each maddens and exasperates the oppo^ 
site party by their reciprocal violence. Again : the parliar» 
mentary orators inflame the feelings of the people, and 
the popular irritation enters insensibly into the debates of 
Parliament. On one side we hear of nothing but an 
overwhelming and irremediable accumulation of distress, 
caused solely by the improvident and flagitious conduct 
of the Ministers — of the iron grasp of despotism^ palsying 
all the vital energies of the nation — of one long series of 
flagrant enormities — of one continued system of taxation^ 
oppression, restrictions, espionage, and open violations 
of the constitution handed down to us by our ancestors, 
as completely destitute of all decency, as contrary to 
all law. This sweeping declamation is opposed on the 
other side by assertions as general, and almost as un*- 
meaning. We are told of one universal mania prevailing 
among the people — of principles subversive of all order-^ 
of tenets which strike diredfly at the root of aU govern*- 
ment and all religion — of the national character lo8t» 
ruined, degraded, bewildered in the maze of fadicras 
systems, sunk in the mire of revolutionary designs : -^ 
we are told that the lower classes are without employ- 
ment because they will not work — not that they cannot 
work because they are without employment ; — that their 
wild notions must be crushed by the arm of power-*- 
destroyed by some vigorous, decisive, and immediate 
resolution. Alas! even if these assertions were true-^ 
if there were an actual and pressing danger of a reign 
of terror, or a reign of anarchy— .such idle vehemeDca 
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would be to little purpose ! Is this the method to heal 
our wounds, and compose our divisions? Can we thus 
alleviate the misfortunes of an agitated and distracted 
country? Is it not enough that we are labouring under 
real and undeniable distresses? Must we aggravate and 
inflame them by the bitterness and rancour of contending 
factions? Whither shall we be carried by this extremity 
of party rage ? or who can profit by it but the enemies 
of England — whether they be the foreign foes, who fear 
and hate her as a rival, or the ungrateful vipers at home, 
whom she cherishes in her bosom ? 

But why should we disguise the fact? there have been 
faults and follies on both sides ; and until one at least of the 
parties- shall be less vehement in its hostility, and less indis- 
criminate in its censure, there can be little hope of tranquilr 
lity for the country. Unjust aspersions against the Ministry 
should be met by argument and reason, not by similar 
aspersions and similar injustice. We must resist bigotry by 
moderation, rather than oppose to it any other intolerance, 
different in its name, but equal in its mischief. Strong 
cases, it is perhaps thought, require strong remedies ; but' 
the present method can only add fiiry to delusion, and 
exasperation to prejudices. It is like blowing a fire, and 
adding excitements to a fever. It is indeed '^ the madness 
of many for the gain of a few : '' — it is the infatuation of 
the well disposed for the advantage of disaffected demi|r 
gogues, or time-serving sycophants. De Lolme, at the 
conclusion of his work, remarks " the total freedom 
from violence with which the political disputes and con* . 
tentions in England are conducted and terminated." This 
observation, 1 fear, would hardly have been made, if he 
iiad been a witness to the furious divisions of the present 
moment : but why, then^ must an age, which boaste so 
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much of being polished and enlightened, want that gene^ 
rosity, that discretion, and that temper, which, even in the 
eyes of a foreigner, distinguished and dignified our an* 
cest(H's? A moderate man cannot but lament those 
addresses and counter-addresses, which threaten a general 
tumult, as they create disunion and enmity among the 
inhabitants of almost every county, and town, and 
village, in the kingdom. The slightest reflection must 
convince us of the evil and the madness of sudi 
conduct. Let us take a single instance. Let us sup- 
pose a man who is stung by poverty, in want of 
some lawful occupation by which he may maintain his 
family and himself, yet in continual habits, as is the cane 
witli all such persons, of hearing and studying in his 
manner the politics of the day. On the one hand he 
is put in mind of the natural equality of man;— • he is 
informed that all power belongs in reality to the people — 
that the popular voice is, and ought to be, irresistible — 
that the Government, however, denies his sufferings, and 
laughs at his privations — that there is none to relieve 
him but himself — that he has no hope but in a revo- 
lution. On the other hand he is ridiculed and reviled — 
he finds himself called one of the mob, the rabble, the 
ignorant and licentious multitude— r or because, forsooth, 
our English terms of abuse are not sufficiently expressive, 
the disgusting and infatuated canaille — he belongs to 
the very dregs of society. What, then, can he know 
of the state of the nation, or the complicated machine 
of Government? He must leave such inquiries to his 
superiors — he has nothing to do but to be quiet and 
submissive, and thank Providence that his condition is no 
worse. Thus, when the unhappy man^ writhing under 
penury and affliction, is at once irritated and insulted. 
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who shall wonder if he engages at last in faction, or 
even in sedition? When the gidlant steed h at the same 
time goaded bj the spur and checked violently by the 
carby must it not plunge and rear, to the danger, and 
perhaps the overthrow of its rider ? I know not whether, 
after stating the public evils of this ultraism in politics, 
I ought to mention the individual perplexity in which 
it must involve any man who should wish to deliver 
moderate sentiments with impartiality and temper. Who- 
ever attempts to steer between extremes in the midst 
of this general violence and delusion, will be sure to 
go at once too far for all parties, and not far enough 
for any -^ he will gratify neither side, and be calumniated 
by both. Such was, in old times, the opinion of Demos- 
thenes — a man who, besides being the first orator of 
antiquity, was a true politician and a lover of his country. 
" But," he continued, *' I would rather choose, for my 
own part, to appear, if it must be so, a shallow statesman 
and a trifler, than suffer any man to deceive you into 
a line of conduct contrary to that which I conceive will 
be most honourable and most advantageous to the state/' 
I would recommend to our English politicians this senti* 
ment of the Athenian patriot. 

The second sign which occurs to notice, is the 
enmity which now prevails in the country between the 
higher and the lower classes. This symptom is, indeed, a 
natural attendant on the first, and flows from it as a direct 
and necessary consequence. 3ut it is an evil of still more 
alarming magnitude* Our pt<evious divisions have been 
generally either between two parties in the state, or two 
branches of the Legislature — our present disumon is 
between the aristocracy and the people. A difference of 
the fcmner kind leads simply to the dssgcace of a Mhustryy 
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or the discomfiture of an Opposition, or a slight, aiid i% 
may be a beneficial change in the forms of the consti-- 
tution : a contest of the latter description must obviously 
tend to results the most fatal and the most inevitable -. — to 
intestine disorder — to national weakness — to a dissolutioi^ 
of all the ties which bind the various, ranks of society 
together in strength, and harmony, and safety. Aq 
enmity between the higher and the lower orders must iij 
the end be destructive to both. It is the same frantic 
einimosity which formerly existed in ancient Rome, be-r 
tween the patricians and plebeians. And what were 
then the only remedies which could be found for the 
distemper? First the desperate expedient of external 
war, and afterwards the establishment of a domestic 
tyranny. I state the fact as an example — ^may it never 
appear to have been an omen! 

Another sign of the present times is the increasing 
number of political mountebanks, who are now burning 
with an ardent desire to manage, or at least to influence, 
the affairs of state. A zeal for politics, indeed, has always 
been in England proverbially notorious; it is one feature 
of our character'— it is one offspring of our liberty* But 
our fathers were usually contented with the applauses of a 
dub, or the silent admiration of their private acquaint- 
ance. Far otherwise is the case with the modern patriot: 
his universal philanthropy carries him to a more extended 
field, where! he engages, not with the mechanical courage 
of a mercenary soldier, but with the enthusiastic gallantry 
of a volunteer. A little command o{ counteiiance— a littje 
strength of lungs— a little fluency of diction — ^induce ^m 
to display himself on the arena of public di»cussioii, and 
delight his audience with ^' descants on a nation'^ W099." 
Such ar^e the qualifications of the orator; for his a^peech 
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there is already a receipt, which has been long and 
invariably in fashion. A sufficient quantity of abuse on 
every thing which bears the appearance of authority or 
power«^a sufficient number of hints that the people are 
deluded and Betrayed by the mere mockery of repre- 
sentation — and some strong professions of inviolable 
attachment to the sacred cause of frepdom-^will at least 
ensure attention to his eloquence, whatever be the effects 
which it is calculated to produce. If he wishes to speak 
according to rule and precedent, after having called the 
multitude from their daily occupations, he must conclude 
by telling them to return quietly to their homes, and 
address the throne only by a constitutional remonstrance. 
Mr. Hunt, after declaiming for hours in the most violent 
and inflammatory language, always finished his harangues 
by an exhortation to tranquillity. 

But we now come to a sign of more fearful import — 
the license of the press, and the disorders which it 
engenders. If our political speakers are capable of doing 
mischief, how much more may be done by our political 
writers ! The press is a far more powerful engine of good 
or evil— its influence is infinitely more extensive, and 
infinitely more permanent. The press is the palladium of 
public liberty; but it may be also the chief organ of 
anarchy and disorder; — it may promote knowledge, ad- 
vance civilization, confirm reason, and establish virtue — 
but it may be employed, on the other hand, to engraft in 
the mind the most false and fatal principles, to demoralize 
a nation, and destroy the peace of a community. Such 
abuse of the noblest invention which the thought of man 
has hitherto discovered, can never be sufficiently deplored. 
There is no evil so pernicious to society as the corruption 
of a good ; and, of course, as has been often remarked. 
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the greater the good, the greater is the evil of its per- 
version. The fact is, that this corruption confounds our 
sense of right and wrong, unsettles our notions of utih'ty 
and excellence, and compels us to distrust the grace of all 
that is most beautiful, and the worth of all that is most 
valuable. Thus, from the frequent and despicable abuse 
of those sacred terms, every pretence to patriotism and 
the love of liberty is regarded with suspicion, instead of 
reverence; and the freedom of the press, in itself the 
firmest bulwark of the constitution, begins to be considered 
as the most dreadful instrument of impiety and dissension. 
Too often, indeed, it has been applied to the propagation 
of falsehood, and the dissemination of infidelity. But far 
be from the statesman of this country, in this century, any 
abortive endeavours to prevent the people from being 
dissatisfied, by keeping them in ignorance and intellectual 
darkness : the attempt must be utterly impracticable ; 
and even were it likely to succeed, ought not to be made 
. — it is almost treason against humanity. If there be any 
parts of our Government which are unable to bear the 
scrutiny of a reading and reflecting nation, they can 
scarcely merit to be preserved. There is, it is true, much 
danger to the best and most ancient institutions, from a 
people which is but half enlightened, and in the perilous 
possession of " a little learning :** but such a danger must 
be obviated by some better and more certain method, 
than any infatuated efforts to create in the country that 
miserable and lethargic content which is the result of 
stupidity and sloth, want of energy, and want of feeling. 
These observations have been premised, because otherwise, 
in speaking of our public press, I might almost appear to 
favour, not merely punishment of its abuse, but restraints 
•upon its fci^dom. The licentiousness with which it is 
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coDdacted at the present moment is reaUy lamentable. 
The daily journals on both sides send forth the most 
malignant libels^ with an absolute spirit of rivalry and 
emulation. We cannot peruse them without being dis* 
gusted by continual attacks upon all which the country 
has to boast^ elevated in rank, dignified in behaviour, or 
sacred in character. The unhappy Queen is insulted by 
her enemies and ruined by her champions. The grossness 
and indecency of aspersion to which she is exposed, are 
not half so injurious to her fame as the infatuation and 
the profligacy by which she is defended. Some of the 
extenuations which are offered for her conduct would 
argue more corruption of morals, more indelicacy of mind, 
than all the licentious actions of which her Majesty has 
ever been accused. In many of our journals, since th^ 
arrival of the Queen, it is difficult to trace the least 
vestige of sense, or the least appearance of decorum. 
False and absurd comments have been put upon every 
stage of the proceedings. Yet this is the least misfortune ; 
since, happily for the nation, the weight of these com- 
ments does not corre^K>nd with the baseness of the inten- 
tion. But the speeches in Parliament have been wilfully 
falsified — the very evidence has been designedly misrepre- 
sented; as it suited the purpose of the writer, it has 
been softened or aggravated, omitted or enlarged. Nor 
has the press been free from abuse on those important and 
comprehensive points which involve the general interests 
of mankind, and the finest feelings and principles of our 
nature. I dare not trust myself to speak of some of the 
Sunday newspapers. That the Sabbath should be chosen to 
instil irreligion and sedition into the minds of the misguided 
people, is an evil of such portentous magnitude, that our 
very contempt must be swallowed up in jpdigmUion. 
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What admirer of the institutions, what friend to the true 
liberties of this country, can think with temper and 
moderation of writings which, at a crisis like the present, 
inculcate with unceasing activity doctrines which equally 
deserve derision for their folly, and execration for their 
depravity. But if we would trace all the publications of 
the time, we must descend yet lower into the depths of 
impiety and pollution— we must enter those nests of vice, 
those recesses for blasphemy, which assume to themselves 
the appellation of the ** Temples of Reason." Reason, it 
seems, is now incompatible with virtue, as order is incom- 
patible with liberty. What must we find in the productions 
which issue from these hot-beds of crime and madness? — 
what, but the very lowest degradation of the human 
intellect — the wotst ingredients of poison, without even 
sweetness in the taste — the refuse of all former Atheism — 
the very dregs of folly, the very sediment of infidelity ? 
Surely, if any legal redress «ould be provided, such evils 
should not, and must not, be suffered to proceed, until 
they grow too strong for all restraint, and ripen into a 
monstrous maturity of rebellion and turpitude. In the 
existing posture of our affairs, these tenets are disseminated 
with more diabolical industry and more fearful effect; 
because the public mind, irritated by long privations, is 
too well disposed to the reception of principles which 
attack all religion in the most dignified members of the 
church, and all government in the highest personages of 
the state. It is by no means the temper of the present 
times to weigh authority in the balance against reason, or 
to approve established institutions merely because they 
are established. Nay, men in general will go farther— and 
express their belief, that there has appeared in this age 
a spirit of rational doubt and liberal inquiry, which, while 
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it has nobly asserted the ireedom and dignity of the 
human mind, has set aside many prejudices which our 
ancestors cherished, perhaps, the more fondly, because 
affection is generally most violent when it is founded on 
caprice rather than conviction. In subscribing to this 
opinion, I would say at the same time, with all prop^ 
feelings of respect towards our radical reformers, that 1 
cannot reckon among the numbei: of idle and pernicious 
prejudices the religion and the constitution of our fore-> 
fathers. I own I must still regard them with a sentiment 
which approaches to veneration ; and must still consider 
them as infinitely preferable to any system of faith or 
polity which the modem spirit of improvement would 
substitute in their room. Republicanism and Deism, in 
their best form, would be a wretched exchange for our 
mixed government and Christianity; but the republi-. 
canism and the Deism which are now abroad bear a 
strong resemblance to the dreadful features of anarchy 
and Atheism. Thistlewood was such a Deist— the mem- 
bers of his gang were all such Deists. Mark, too, the 
general conduct of the men upon whom the present loath- 
some publications have the greatest influence. They laugh 
at all habits of obedience and subordination, and they 
style themselves patriots ; they get rid of all sense of piety 
and religion, and they entitle themselves Deists. In their 
glorious march towards mental emancipation they make 
but a single step : with a noble boldness they shake off ail 
their prejudices at once, and think themselves *^ chartered 
libertines'' for ever ! 

The next sign which requires mention, is a bias td 
all popular theories and institutions of government. If 
the equipoise of the constitution be destroyed at the 
present conjuncture, it will be destroyed by the prepon- 
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derance of the democratic principles. This spirit is not 
a spirit of yesterday — nor is it confined to England ; but 
it has existed for a long period, and in every quarter of 
the globe. In itself, and to a certain extent, it is a noble 
spirit: it proceeds from the diffusion of knowledge — 
from the breaking of those fetters which had enchained 
mankind in intellectual bondage, as weU as physical 
coercion : it proves that the people in all countries under- 
stand their own rights, feel their own power, and are 
determined to assert their natural dignity, and their 
natural equality with the aristocracy of the land. A 
contest has been maintained, for more than half a cen- 
tury, between remaining partialities to feudal institutions 
and feudal principles, on the one side ; and on the other, 
the new and more liberal systems which have been engen- 
dered by the real progress of philosophy and the real 
improvements of government. The contest is not over, 
but its ultimate issue can be no longer doubtful. The 
folly and iniquity must be now equal, of any attempt tp 
-rear despotic and arbitrary forms of government upon 
the necks of a free people^ and the ruins of national inde- 
pendence. Such an event must always be deprecated and 
'lamented: nor can it ever happen, until the spirit of 
liberty sinks and degenerates in the excesses of ungo- 
yemed triumph. The maxim, that extremes meet, is no 
where more true than in politics — the wildest anarchy 
is never far removed from the most oppressive despotism. 
Long, very loi^ may it be, before the certainty of this 
result is again exemplified, in other countries or in our 
own ! At present, the cause of independence is gaining 
ground throughout the world — the enthusiasm which it 
kindles is irresistible. A wise man will watch its progress 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and anxiety: of plea- 
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sure, because the yoke of oppression is broken, because 
tyranny and injustice lie prostrate at the feet of equity 
and freedom ; — of anxiety, lest the ardour of liberty should 
defeat its own purposes by the intoxication of success, 
and, by grasping at too much, annihilate all established 
order — undermine all conventional rules, necessarily de- 
vised for the common benefit and the common safety — 
and excite a convulsion virhich will shake to pieces the 
very foundation of society. Yet we may repeat, that 
there is a great moral lesson now displaying itself before 
our eyes, which only blindness can fail to perceive, 
and only madness can dare to disregard. There is a 
determination in the human breast to be emancipated 
from antiquated systems, from ignoble and coercive 
thraldom. We may trace this determination in both 
hemispheres, and in every division of the earth. It per- 
vades whole nations — it has stretched, with gigantic 
strides, across the waters of the ocean. It will triumph 
in South America — it has triumphed in Spain, and Por- 
tugal, and Naples. No league of potentates can retard 
it — by whatever ties their alliance may be cemented, by 
whatever name it may be consecrated. No military power 
will resist it — for whole armies are infected by the 
glorious contagion. This is the bright side of the picture: 
why must there be another and a darker view? The 
6am6 ardour for an increase of liberty, which, when 
exerted to improve a government radically bad, leads to 
such happy consequences, must give rise to great and 
inevitable confusion, when it rages in a state which has 
long been in possession of a proper mixture of stability 
and freedom. By the same efforts, if successful, from 
which Spain has been regenerated, England would be 
destroyed. We may thank Heaven, however, that they 
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are not yet likely to b^ equally eflScacious. A well 
ordered government — a constitution intrinsieally excel- 
lent — cannot be subverted with the same ease as a system 
defective in its fundamental principles, and pernicious 
in its general effects. Yet there are not wanting men 
in this kingdom, who point out the recent revolution in 
Spain as an example worthy of imitation. They excite 
the minds of the people by positions, which^ however 
metaphysically correct, are, morally and politically speak- 
ing, ruinous in the extreme. They not merely remind 
them of their abstract, and primitive, and inherent rights ; 
but they exhort them, by indirect suggestions, to assert 
them practically and with decision. Hence it is to be 
feared, that the democratic ingredients in our constitution 
may soon become too powerful for the rest. There is 
far more danger to be dreaded from the violence of the 
multitude, than from the undue influence of the Crown, 
or the arbitrary measures of the Ministry. The danger, 
however, arises not from the state of the representation, 
or from the overbearing weight of the third branch of 
the Legislature, as in the times of the long Parliament ; 
but from the temper and the sentiments which prevail 
and are gaining strength among the body of the people* 
This temper has existed probably from the first war with 
the American colonies, or an era more remote— certainly 
from the period of the French revolution ; but it has lately 
increased to an alarming height, and with redoubled 
energy. From the commencement, in fact, of the late 
reign, such doctrines have been broached with designing 
or mistaken zeal : a spirit almost of arrogance has been 
roused among the people by their representatives in Par- 
liament, as well as the more immediate leaders among 
^themselves. On the subject of the present proceedings. 
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in what language does Mi^. Hobhouse address them ? 
He tells them^ that their efforts alone hare saved the 
Queen — that little thanks are due to the labours of 
the Opposition, and none at all to the forbearance of 
the Ministry — that their voice has triumphed — and that 
their triumphs will always be renewed on the same 
resolute expression of their sentiments. Such appeals 
and such language are not demanded by the spirit of 
the present times; — the people want no additional sti- 
mulus to exertion — this is not a period to remind the 
multitude of their physical force. The tide has been 
long flowing in favour of popular rights; — speculatists, 
who had heated their fancy with dreams about natural 
equality, first gave it the direction, and practical artificers 
of confusion have increased its rapidity and its violence. 
There are certain politicians who pretend to find a striking 
resemblance between the present times and the reigns 
of Henry the Eighth and Charles, the Second ; but surely 
it is something worse than folly to compare two periods 
in which there was neither liberty nor law, with an age 
in which the rights of the people are so well understood 
and so vehemently defended — in which justice is so 
firmly established and s6 impartially administered^ The 
scales are now turned ; yet we must religiously 
endeavour, as long as it be possible, to preserve the 
balance. 

The last sign, which I am compelled to mention, 
as too palpable not to be discerned, and too full of danger 
not to be lamented, is that real spirit of discontent and 
faction which prevails generally among the body of 
the people : and, after aU the unhappy symptoms which 
have been detailed, who shall wonder that this last 
should be added to the number? It is some conso- 
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lation^ though a poor one, that we can trace the causes 
of this spirit^— it is ^t least the first step towards its 
removal. When, indeed, the multitude are at once 
inflated with extravagant notions, and loaded with con- 
tumelious abuse : when, too, they are told, that they 
must look to themselves for a redress of their countless 
wrongs — and that they will be traitors to themselves, 
if they are backward to exert their power : when it is 
represented to them, that the institutions of this country 
are the devices of tyranny or ignorance ; and that 
the religion of the land is a mere local prejudice — a 
mere conventional good — a mere bugbear to frighten 
children : when, instead of that beautiful union by which 
all the orders of the state are blended imperceptibly 
together, and run into each other like the colours of 
a well -wrought picture, and in which the view may 
descend from the highest to the lowest classes by harmo- 
nious and insensible gradations, the nation is separated, 
and torn asunder into two great divisions, placed as it 
were in battle array, and almost ready for the struggle — 
and when on both sides there is so little appearance oif 
moderation or forbearance : at such a period, alas ! it 
must, naturally be expected that the feelings of the people 
will either sink into a sullen apathy, or be inflamed into 
a ferocious turbulence. The latter result seems the evil 
most immediately to be dreaded. Would to Heaven 
we could persuade ourselves, that in delineating such 
a picture, we were speaking of another country, and a 
distant age! but our rising feelings too forcibly remind 
us, that we are describing England herself! — a nation 
which ought to be the happiest and most contented of 
the earth — a people whose glory it has been, that they 
have scarcely ever, in the midst of their ardent enthu* 

I 
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siasm for liberty and indepeodence, forgotten their respect- 

>ful reverence to the constitution, and their loyal attach-' 

ment to the Sovereign. To have been bom in England, has 

been hitherto the boast of Englishmen — must we now 

begin to be ashamed of our country and our fellow'^citizens ? 

•But no — the character of the nation cannot altogether be 

degraded. The great majority of Englishmen are still a 

brave and generous, and moral, and high-spirited, and 

high-minded people. Yet there is this present danger, this 

impending misfortune ; — their noblest qualities, if suffered 

to proceed to excess, may be converted into the vices 

upon which they border, — their love of liberty into a 

thirst for licentiousness — their manly spirit of inquiry 

into a zeal for revolutionary innovations -^^ tibeir undaunted 

Resistance of oppression into a perfect hatred of esta- 

Uished order, a fretful impatience of regular authority. 

This is the fatal change which factious and designing men 

are incessantly endeavouring to effect. Their dark and 

insidious design is to turn the finest feeUngs of the 

human heart into instruments of ruin to their possessors. 

They would make the honest pride which they flatter, the 

lofty sentiments which they extol, mere engines of se<* 

dition and disaffection. But will men who possess the 

slightest regard for the welfare of the empire, or the general 

interests of humanity, look tamely on, and suffer with 

careless indifference this abuse of all principle — this 

corruption of all morality — this treason against virtue 

itself? 

Here, perhaps, it will be said, *' Allowing the actual 
existence of these signs of the times, have they been all 
ascribed to their true causes i Has there been no want 
of impartiality and candour? Has not one side of th^ 
picture been sti^dipusly displayed, ^nd the other as stu-^ 
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dionsly kept out of bight? In diort^ is there no real 
distress? Are there no real abuses?' I answer wi^out 
hesitation^ there are both. Distress^ as I hare stated, has 
long existed: abuses, I fear^ must of necessity exist. 
Where is the private family into which abuses will not 
creep ? 

** Where is the palace whereunto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not V* 

It may be owned, without any extorted confession, that 
there are abuses in all departments of the state : in the 
goveniment of the church*— in the r^resentation of the 
people — in our commercial regulations --^ in our domestic 
policy: nay more, there are defects as well as abuses; 
some of them may be mentioned; for the wounds, I 
bdieye, are not so deep as to render it dangerous to probe 
niem* 

The first great defect in the present conduct of aflairs 
is the miserable system of indirect taxation. Petty taxes 
are continually multiplied, to the gteat detriment and 
annoyance of individuals, and with little benefit to the 
state. It is manifestly desirable in theory that the ex- 
chequer should be enriched in the same proportion as the 
subject is impoverished. This, indeed, is impracticable 
to its full extent ; but it is a self-evident proposition, and 
one of the first maxims of all taxation, to use the expres- 
non of Adam Smtdi, '' that every tax ought to be so 
(x>ntrived, as both to take out and to keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above 
what it brings into the public treasury of the state." 
What then must we say, when not one half of the sums 
which arc wrung from individuals arrives at the exchequer? 
la the ponntge then so long firom the people to the Govern^ 
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ment^ that the convoy sent for the public maintenance 
must be almost consumed by the conductors on the road? 
Thus it is that new taxes must be devised for ever^ because 
the produce of the old is in a great measure dissipated 
before it can be applied. The perquisites of the tax- 
gatherers impose of necessity an additional burden on the 
people — individuals are reduced to distress, and the 
;.ation to beggary, chiefly for the benefit of the collectors. 
The worst circumstance is behind — the Government is 
aware of the evil, and yet the drivelling and oppressive 
system is continued — not from want of integrity, not 
from want of sympathy with the people, but from want <rf 
firmness, and decision, and confidence in itself. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer feels the misery of the 
disease, but never rises from his seat to propose a remedy : 
he has a wretched recourse to temporary expedients — he 
suffers the mischief to increase by concealment — he listens 
with patient attention to every Utopian scheme suggested 
by every speculative political economist ; and seems to wait, 
in wavering indecision, until some special Providence 
shall declare to him what is the best plan to be adopted. ; 

** Alitur vitium, vivitque tegendo, 
Dam medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat, et meiiOTa deos sedet omina poscens/' 

But I will not, at this moment, enter farther into the 
labyrinth of public finance ; more particularly as the 
subject, from its necessity and importance, must sooi^ 
engage the attention of the Legislature. 

Let us turn to the defective system of police. It is 
sufficient to state the evil — ^its existence is too notorious 
to be denied. Instances may occur, to /every man in faja 
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own personal experience. The inhabitants of the metiXK 
polls^ in this civilized and polished age, cannot walk the 
streets in safety ; they are attacked with open audacity by 
organized bands of ruffians, and the police itself is bearded 
and insulted. Perhaps there is not merely a deficiency ip. 
point of force, but some radical fault in the whole system. 
However this may be^ the necessary consequence is a 
frequent recourse to military power* Yet who is ignorant 
that such interposition has already occasioned the most 
lamentable occurrences, and may lead hereafter to the 
most dreadful disorders? The expense of a military 
establishment is its least misfortune — its principle is 
altogether unconstitutional and odious. In a free country 
it can hardly be too small. It gives a shock to the mind 
— ^it strikes a^ chillness into«the blood-*-when the citizens of 
a state like England are only touched by the sabres of an 
armed force which is not under the immediate direction 
of the civil magistrate. Here, too, something must be 
done speedily, effectually, and constitutionally.- Men who 
are disposed to riot are now too often rather exasperated 
to fury than awed into submission. The moral feelings of 
the people are checked; their common notions of justice 
are extinguished: they will rather take part with any 
felon, or depredator, or disturber of the peace, than with 
the soldiery — they will not endure miUtary interference — 
they look with abhorrence and disgust at the slightest 
appearance of a standing army : — 

*' Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget." 

' There are other defects, which must be dispatched by a 
most cursory and imperfect notice^ They would jeqixire 
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too much time «nd space for me, even if it were in my 
power^ to examioe them with the attention which they 
deserve; and they are too important to be snperfidaUy 
discusBed. Among these must be mentioned the existing 
system of tithes, and the remuneration thus afford to 
the members of the church — ^which, besides being most 
unequal in its distribution, is opfHressive to the people, 
aad tends to lessen the weight and dignity of the sacred 
character whieh should belong to the ministers of reUgion» 
by causing perpetual litigations between the laity and the 
deigy. We must add the increase of pauperisnif^fostered^ 
and perpetuated by bordeiHome and pernicious poor laws 
-v^the restrictions of trade — some improvident expenditure 
of the public money on sinecure aad useless offices— and> 
in ow continental relations, a Uttle luriung regard for 
antiquated errors and exploded prejudices. Perhaps, too, 
the^e has arisen an evil disposition, to give the anny a 
kind of preference over the navy, in consequence of the 
glorious successes of the late war, and that spirit of 
national pridey which is gratified in seeing EBgland, by 
means of her troops, maintain so commanding an attitude, 
and assume so direct an influence over the affitirs of 
Europe. Yet it must never be forgotten, that the navy of 
Britain is the power which it is the true interest of Britons 
to preserve, in all its strength and in all its superiority ; 
beoause it is the power by which the prosperity of the 
country must be most increased, on which the safety of 
the country must ultimately rest, and which cannot easily 
be turned to the destruction of the country, by any King 
or by any Ministry. 

I allow, then, a defective system of finance*^ a de- 
fective system of police*«*a consequent interference of the 
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8oldiery-*«-and ina»y other circumstances in the present 
plan of gOTeniment wkich require alteration and amend- 
ment. I fear that there is much yenality and corruption 
in the House of Common&«*tbere has been much in ev^ty 
generation before us— there will be much in every genewb-, 
tion after us ; but we must not, therefore, suppose that all 
the members of the Parliament would sell tb^nsely«8 to. 
the Ministry; or that all the members of the Cabinet, 
would, from their loTe of power, ptostitatis their own. 
dignity, and betray the Sovereign and the country. I 
admit that there are abuses^ — I believe that there must ba 
abuses; and, assuredly, I urge not this necessiiy as an 
argument for retaimng one abuse which is capable of. 
reformation. But this is not a period to exhibit them to. 
view in exa^erated ddbrmity: whale tho-e is so much, 
iefxcitement and irritatioo in the public miodr to make, 
them, in mij representation of a£Eairs, the promioeot 
figures in the foreground of the picture, is most dangerous, 
and impolitic To heap mere contumely and. abuse upon^ 
the members of Administration must do any thing but. 
good; it can never contribute to the quiet of the kingdoai», 
or the respeetabiiity of the Legislature,, or the dignity, of 
the Crown« And we must say once again, that the 
abuses of Government are not the great and predo^ 
minant evil of the present moment* Since the settle- 
ment of the constitution in the year 1688, there has 
been little to be dreaded from the Monarch or the 
aristocracy, or any triumph of despotic authority ov^. 
public fi'eedom ; the blow most destructive to the country 
will come from another quarter. There is now no danger- 
that the people will be trefaeberous to themselves, and* 
resign their hberty by a base and abject submission ; but> 
there is infinite danger that liberty may commit a sort of 
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infataated suicide, and destroy itself by the frantic vio- 
lence of its own e£Port8. The dreams of speculative 
republicans-^ the writings of Atheistical Deists — and the 
labours of politicial adventurers, who assume the absurd 
appellation of Radical Reformers — ^are precipitating Eng- 
land to her grave. *' Bodice in Tartara tendit." Here is 
the worst fault, and the greatest abuse. We must first 
remove the disease which affects the vitals of the state ; 
and afterwards apply ourselves to the smaller symptoms, 
which, create inconvenience, but do not threaten, disso- 
lution. 

But it may be objected. If there is mischief to be 
apprehended from enlarging upon the abuses of the Go- 
vernment, is not the same mischief likely to result from 
dweiUng on a long recital of the moral and political evils 
which at present surround us, and uttering melancholy 
presages with regard to the future? May we not ag- 
gravate the excitemjent. which we detail, and hasten the 
misfortunes which we anticipate ? Assuredly, there would 
be little discretion or utility in bringing, at this crisis, any 
factious spirit or any calamitous disturbances into notice, 
which might, if they were left to themselves, subside in 
cc»icealment and oblivion. It is true also, that publi- 
ccd;ions are not wanting among us, which are but too well 
calculated to bring on the horrors and miseries which they 
prophesy. There are writers who daily infonn us, that our 
dissensions can only end in a civil war — who dwell fondly 
on the description of the national distresses and the 
national grievances, and delight in well-turned periods 
upon the consummation of the public ruin. They are 
always dreading a revolution ; yet, perhaps, if the truth 
were known, we should find that *' their wish was father to 
their thought.'^ In fact, their excessive clamour against 
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oppression and abuse — their eternal appeals to their 
regard for the country and the constitution — ^might alone 
induce us to suspect them. It is thus^ that while an 
honest man thinks his assertion sufficient^ a liar has a 
constant recourse to oaths and protestations — a coward is 
continually boasting of his feats of valour — and a drunken 
man betrays himself by his awkward anadety to appear 
sober. 

At the same time^ however, we may again remark, that 
we must know the disease before we can cure it-— we must 
see the evil before we can remove it — and we cannot avert 
the danger by, turning away our eyes. However we may 
wish to disguise the fact, dissension is now rearing its 
hooitl form among us: the offspring of public distress 
and public villany, it increases with rapid and alarming 
growth, and cries out in our streets with a thousand 
voices. There exists an indignation almost general. With 
some the prosecution of her Majesty is the cause — with 
others it is a pretence*— in some it is folly — in others it 
is design — in all it is mischief. That such a spirit of 
insane enthusiasm should spread among the sedentary 
mechanics of the metropolis, or of any manu&cturing or 
commercial district, can indeed be no matter of surprise. 
Where there is such faciUty of communication, a general 
infection is easily caught from a few discontented indivi* 
duals. With just education enough to read a seditious 
newspaper^ and just sense enough to understand it, the 
lowest journeymen talk politics as they work, and would 
turn their shop-board into a Board of ControL With 
minds often totally unoccupied, yet soured at the same 
time by a lazy and unhealthy employment, they have a 
long leisure to brood over the supposed calamities of the 
empire— and lament the ignorance, and imbecility, and 
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tridiedness of the GoTemment. To theae we muit add 
the thousands of rained men who haunt great cities as 
their safest and most natural resort — roaming about from 
day to day without any ostensible means of subsistence*— 
colouring erery object with the dark and gloomy hoes of 
their own imagination-^murmuring against the dispensa* 
lions of Proyidence^ as against the institutions of dmr 
country-r-and ripe for every project which may throw the 
shadow of a hope upon their desperate and blighted 
fortunes. Plagues of all kinds make the most dreadful 
havock in populous and crowded cities — their atmosphere 
is most congenial for moral as well as physical contagion. 
But we must indeed regret, that such contagion should 
extend itself to the agricultural portions of the community 
— that such a wretched delusion should blind the sobei 
judgment and corrupt the hearty honesty of the peasantry 
of En^and. As they are distant from the seat of Oo^ 
vemment^ they should be free from the agitations whieh 
distract it. They can have nothing to do with the low 
/contests of political ambition : to them it nrast be a 
matter of indifference who is in the precarious posseaaioB 
of power, or the still more precarious possession of popur 
larity. Assuredly^ it is one of the happy disttnc^ns oi 
this land, that every man, however low or however 
remote^ knows himself of some ccmsequence, and therefore 
feels som^ intearest in the administration of affairs : yet a» 
the agricultural parts of the community can receive tittle 
benefit from ^e intrigues of faction, we must anxiously 
wish that they should receive no contamination from its 
follies and Rs falsehoods. 

But, alasl as there is something to hope. from the 
habits of the peasantry, there is much to apprehend firom 
tile active instigators of confusion I Uafbrtuaately, toct^ 
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there are other men, actuated by other and better motiyes, 
who are doing much harm in the present posture of 
affairs and the existing temper of the people. I allude to 
those meetings in various counties^ from Kent to Durham^ 
at which speeches have been made teeming with the same 
abuse, and tending to the same objects^ as the notable 
assemblies of the metropolis. On these provincial theatres 
the same scenes have been acted as on the stage of 
Westminster or the Common Council. What a pity it is^ 
that the strolling performers, who played their parts oa 
previous occasions with bo much effect and applause^ are 
now kept away by a very different engagement, and are 
suffering what they of course consider a most grievous 
and unconstitutional restraint upon their liberties ! But 
we must not deny that these meetings have been some- 
times attended by men of the largest property and the 
highest respectability. This circumstance of itself gives 
them a very serious character ; I fear it is only calculated 
to add importance to delusion and dignity to mischief* 
The spirit of discontent will not be thus diminished : the. 
coutttry is, or will be, in a ferment; and the peasantry are, 
or may be^. filled with extravagant pride and turbulent 
enthusiasm. Where, in fact, are we to stop ? We may ' 
^averse England, and find throughout the country one 
spirit of dissension-^ we may carry our eyes farther, and 
perceive the same ground for apprehension and dismay^ 
Discontent has communicated itself to Scotland; meetings 
in many parts of it are held similar to those in England^ 
in which, as might be expected, a sifmilar spirit is engen- 
dered. And who shall tell how long Ireland will be free 
from the evils and the divisions which agitate the sister 
kingdom ? Ireland has been, in general, but too ready ta 
follow the \sxample of English 4isaffection ; its flame has 
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been seldom quenched by the waters of the Channel. 
Even now there has been an attempt to rouse a feverish 
irritation, by a report that her Majesty, full of affection 
for her Irish subjects^ had determined to pay a visit to 
that island. I know of but one thing which could be 
more mischievous than the dissemination of such a report 
— and that is, the occurrence of such an event. 

These are not the sentiments of an alarmist. If it 
be said, that such tumult and commotion are the whole- 
some disturbances which purge the atmosphere of corrup- 
tion—if it be said, that this boisterous and unruly spirit 
is better than a tame and degraded submission to arbitrary 
attempts— 'if it be said, that the same complaints of 
fiu^tion and sedition have been made in other periods 
of our history, in which no serious calamities were the 
result, — this answer may be returned. Symptoms of the 
worst character have in truth, and without any rhetorical 
exaggerations, increased within the last few years rapidly 
and alarmingly : and even had they exactly remained 
in the same state, every moment of their continuance 
must augment their danger. When there are diseases 
in the body politic, which, if no remedy be found, must, 
at some time or other, cause its dissolutiop, surely there 
should be no delay, not only> in stopping their progress, 
but in eradicating them from the system. The same evils 
which were serious twenty years ago, must be now alann* 
ing, and in twenty years more may be fatal. There is a 
progressive rapidity in the sinking of a state, as in the 
descent of any physical substance : it not merely drops 
lower and lower by degrees, but every moment increases 
the velocity of its fall. We need make no reply to those 
who can find either pleasure or profit in those very circum- 
stances which all honest men deplore: but to. the nation 
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at large it should be strongly urged, that it can never 
be too soon to arrest the principles of popular disaffection* 
It has been a frequent accusation against our police, that 
they spare public delinquents until their crimes have 
arrived at such a magnitude as to require capital and 
condign punishment. For such conduct there can be no 
excuse — but there is, at least, a motive; because the 
reward for the apprehension bears a proportion to the 
heinousness of the offence. But shall we act on the same 
principle towards the people of England without even 
the same reason and the same temptation ? Shall we wait 
until dissatisfaction has been inflamed into sedition, and 
sedition has ripened into treason ? Will it be a gratifying 
sight to behold convulsion instead of tranquillity, and 
the multitude destroyed instead of having been pacified? 

But there is nothing to be feared from a little effer- 
vescence of the popular feeling. Nothing to be feared ! 
Is this the. irrational jargon of a madman, or the insidious 
language of a pseudo-patriot ? There is this to be feared : 
that, amidst this furious rancour against the Government — 
this fearfal disunion between the different orders of the 
community — all the liberal attachment to their superiors, 
all the generous sentiments, all the manly emotions, aU 
the noble qualities which once distinguished the people — 
will effervesce for ever. If we do not fear a revolution, we 
must fear a perversion of the national feelings and a 
degradation of the national character. There is an im- 
measurable distance between the ebullition of a mo- 
mentary anger, which evaporates at once in its own 
violence, and those deep and ulcerated wounds, which, 
extending and festering through the whole empire, rankle 
0t last into a decided and deadly mortification. 

We must not> then, suffer bur own hearts io luB us to 
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repose by flattering suggestions, and our own wishes to 
deceive us to our ruin. In one word^ what are our 
impending dangers ? We must expect all the calamities of 
'* a nation divided against itself/' We have two great 
and opposite parties in the state, with its two most exalted 
personages at their head -— we have a Government ren- 
dered unstable in its operations by the factious artifices of 
designing enemies to the country— we have evils of 
many other kinds^ which, from the suspension of pubUe 
business, cannot be ascertained, and for which it is, there- 
fore> hardly possible to provide — and we have the worst 
principles at work in every quarter of the kingdom, under 
the disguise and sanction of the most venerable names. 
We labour under a complicated disorder, which has been 
yery generally misunderstood. In its simplest form it 
may be reduced under two heads — distress and irritation. 
The bigots on the one side may deny the distress, and 
throw the whole blame upon the bad spirit of the people ; 
i — the bigots on the other may deny that there is any 
irritation, except a well-merited abhorrence of the Mi* 
nistry, in consequence of the arbitrary measures which 
they have uniformly pursued^ and the intolerable priva- 
tions which their vnretched policy has universally created : 
they declare, in fact, that it has been a settled design 
on the part of Government^ first to drive the people into 
sedition, that it might afterwards oppress them by restric- 
tions. But moderate men vriU allow the separate exist« 
ence of both symptoms, while they must be sensibkt 
at the same time, of their mutual action and reaction ; 
for it is but too natural, on the one hand, that the miseries 
of acute distress should produce fever and irritation in 
the feelings, and prepare the heart for the reception of 
pernicious doolmeai— and it is alsd true, on the other 
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hand, that irritation must augment distress, because it 
engenders a suUenness in the mind, which looks for relief 
in difficulties, not from honest individual exertion, but 
from misguided and desperate political attempts — and, ia 
fact, renders the sufferer at once unwilling to endure the 
evil and unable to remove it. Thus the two parts them- 
selves increase the general disease ; while it is externally 
aggravated by those agents of confusion, who rejoice 
in its existence, and take advantage of its violence. 

Such, then, is the disorder^ and hence it is that we 
have seen a particular occurrence turned into so powerful 
an instrmnent of anarchy and confusion: — hence we 
have seen, against the constitution of the country, a long 
series of systematic attacks, in which its enemies, in* 
capable of destroying it by assault, have endeavoured to 
sap its strength by undermining its foundations : -^ hence 
we have seen sedition recommended, impiety inculcated, 
the Sovereign insulted, the Legislature despised, the 
aristocracy outraged, the hierarchy detested, the army 
alternately flattered and abused. With regard to the 
clergy, it may be said, that if we do not hear in a short 
time the old revolutionary cry of " Tous les eveques k la 
lanteme !" it will not be the fault of those ministers of 
Atheism and irreligion, who now roam abroad under the 
title of Deists and philosophers; — and of the soldiery 
it may be remarked, at present, when the people is to be 
excited, the army is provoked — if there was any hope 
of gaining the army, the people might first be disre- 
garded and afterwards be destroyed. 

Having, then, ascertained the disease, nothing remaina 
for us but to provide the remedies. Their object, it ia 
evident, must be either to remove the distress or to aDay 
the irritation. Upon the removal of the distress it ie 
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diflSeult to say miicb. The evil arises from such a variety 
and complication of causes — it would require such ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge to discover all the sources 
from which it flows, and so much skill and so much 
experience to point out all the methods by which it could 
be alleviated — tiiat any regular plan for such a purpose 
is utterly beyond my power: while the limits of a produc- 
tion like the present are sufficient to prevent me from 
entering upon the task. Thisy however, may safely be 
said : — the removal of our distress must be a work of 
time — it will heed all the efforts of the Government, all 
the charity of individuals, and all the patience of the 
sufferers. Something might be done by opening our 
trade, if such a scheme were practicable — something by 
reducing the taxes, if such a measure were possible — 
something by altering the poor laws, if such a change 
were at this moment advisable. But all these suggestions 
must be miserably hypothetical. There is one thing, 
however, which any Ministers of this country will do 
well always to recollect. It is their duty, and their 
interest, not only to neglect no means for alleviating 
the national distress, but to seize every opportunity of 
showing that they feel it — that they have it constantly 
and sincerely at heart. Yet, after all — whatever may 
be the sympathy of the Ministers, whatever may be the 
bounty of the rich, whatever may be the generosity either 
of the owners of land or the proprietors of manufactories — ■> 
years must elapse before the commercial and i^cultural 
prosperity of the country is fully re-established. In the 
mean time, the irritation of the public mind, if it receives 
no salutary check, may involve it in irremediable con- 
fusion. We must turn, therefore, to the other symptom 
of th,e disease ; and content ourselves with merely taking 
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some incidental notice of the existing distress and its 
possible alleviation. 

The greatest and most important question comes, then, 
at last to be considered : — How can we remove the pre- 
sent fermentation, and turn the present dissensions into 
union, tranquillity, and concord? We can neither doubt 
the existence of such feelings, nor the mischief which must 
result if they are suffered to continue — although, per- 
haps, at this immediate period the people are rather 
prepared to threaten than to act; — and we must not 
g|«q)poee, as some alarmists have done, that because they 
bum a man in effigy, they would bum the living man 
if he fell into their power. It may be useful, in the 
fir&t place, to consider the several remedies which have been 
already proposed : if they appear sufficient in themselves, 
and easy to be applied, our business is done;--if they 
seem, on the contrary,: not to reach the evil, or not to 
suit the temper of the times, we must venture, at all 
hazards, to propose, something in their stead — secure 
that, however unavailing may be our efforts, and however 
exposed to censure and to obloquy, we shaU only do our 
duty in attempting to add our little- contribution to the 
common safety of the country. 

The first general remedy, which is declared to be 
omnipotent and infallible, is a change of , Ministry. 
Remove the present Ministers from the counsels of the 
Sovereign,' say the politicians of the city, and all will 
be well : Dissolve the present Administration, says the 
Opposition — or, in other words, put the government into 
our hands — £md the troubles of the nation will be at 
an end. Suet are the declarations in the addresses to 
his Majesty. Who nrast not wish that we could give 
them implicit credit? Are our trCtuWes, then, so easily 
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remoyed ? Who would not rejoice in the truth of such a 
statement? If this is all we have to do, for the sake of 
Bngland let us do it directly. If there is such a short 
cut to national prosperity, in the name of tranquillity let 
us take it without delay. So far there is no great dif- 
ficulty. There would be a much greater^ it is true, in 
fonning anothef efficient Administration out of the exist- 
ing raee of politicians. But let us suppose that obstacle 
surmounted — let us suppose the Whigs in power. What 
then ? Must we also suppose, that when they are in office, 
when they have the machine of Government to direct, 
tbey will conform to all the absurd opinions of the Radical 
Reformers, and all the wild wishes of the people ? If 
they do^ the Government cannot subsist a year— if they 
do noty they, too> will give dissatisfaction and disgust. The 
saine faction and violence which, will have put down the 
Tories will immediately proceed to put down the Whigs. 
We shall again hear, from the popular demagogues, of the 
submission due to the voice of the nation— r of the. danger 
of all freedom — of the encroachments of arbitrary power 
— of tiie corruption of the Parliament — of the necessity 
o£ change. We must repeat our former assertion ; — the 
Radical Reformers hate the Oj^osition as much, or 
perhaps more, than they kate the Ministers — they would 
see with equal sorrow at the head of ajB^rs Lord Liver- 
pool or Lord Grey^ Lord Eldon or Lord Erskine. While 
it is the employment and the pleasure o£ these men 
to harangue the mob> to utter murmurs, and tq spread 
dissension, when can there be a time in which they will 
find no abuses and no causes of complaint ? Alas ! their 
hatred and their efforts would increase in proportion to 
returning wealth and good order in the country ! The 
worst evil which they dread is the arrival of a period. 
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when they will be obliged to exchange their useful labours 
for a dignified retirement. In this respect I fear ttiey 
have at present little to fear ; they would have as little 
if the Opposition were at the helm, and directed the vessel 
of the state. The existing Ministry has not caused our 
calamities, nor could the substitution of another ensure a 
long tranquillity. It would be indeed a charm of wonder- 
working potency and virtue, if it could heal all our wounds 
and banish all our afflictions. But could the Whigs, 
if in office at this moment, remove our distresses, allay 
our irritations, or satisfy the encroaching spirit of the 
multitude and their deluders? They dare not answer in 
the affi^rmative. Why, then, must they help, by their idle 
clamours, to impede the wheels of Government, and 
heighten the public discontents? 

But the Ministers have lost the confidence of the 
nation ; they ought not, therefore, to enjoy the confidence 
of the Sovereign. We may safely deny the fact, as far as 
it regards the best part of the nation ; and even if the fact 
must be allowed in the present case, I should almost be 
inclined to dispute the inference. There is, I confess, a 
frim& facie case against the Ministers. When we perceive 
around us general distress and dissatisfaction, we naturally 
suspect some leading error in the direction of affairs. But 
when we enter more deeply into the inquiry, we find these 
evils to have arisen from a necessary and glorious, but 
expensive war, with the addition of some other circum- 
stances, which, although they might be foreseen, could 
not be prevented. In truth, the Opposition of the present 
day introduce the influence of Ministers almost in the 
same manner as the superstition of our ancestors intro- 
duced the mysterious agency of a witch. The Ministers, 
too, according to them, delight in doing mischief for 
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mischief's sake ; they are adepts in some black art of their 
own — they have a political commission from the powers 
of /darkness. If there is any poverty caused by the un- 
known extravagance of individuals — any agitation by the 
secret artifices of common disturbers — ^the Ministers must 
be blamed : thus, of old, if the cattle of the parish were 
seized with any malignant dist^nper which nobody could 
cure> or a child with any sudden illness for which nobody 
<X)iuld account, some unhappy woman was apprehended on 
the spot, and burnt to death for witchcraft. The two 
cases are almost alike, and the remedies to be adopted in 
both are almost equally rational. Neither could the 
diseases, in the one case, be expelled by the execution of 
the woman; nor will the maladies, in the other, be 
removed by the disgrace of the Ministers. . But let us 
return seriously to the question at issue : nothing, indeed, 
but a wish to diminish the present clamour, by showing, 
in many instances, its foolish nature, as well as its per- 
nicious tendency, could have induced me to treat with an 
appearance of levity so momentous a subject as the mis- 
fortunes of any part of the community. 

On the whole, then, a change of Ministry is not, 
perhaps, desirable ; at any rate, it will not of itself restore 
the country to prosperity and to reason. Undoubtedly, it 
is the duty of a Sovereign, whatever may be his personal 
predilection, or his personal dislike, to dismiss an ob- 
noxious l^inistry for the lasting good of his people; but to 
give up an Administration which has ever served him with 
fidelity and zeal, and which has carried the nation in 
safety and in triumph through dangers and difficulties 
almost unexampled, in mere obedience to a factious and 
temporary outcry, would evince rather want of decision, 
and littleness of spirit, than a generous regard for the 
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interests of the empire. To myself, as to individuals in 
general, it^is of little moment that the present Ministry 
should be retained ; but it is of infinite consequence that 
the existing Government should be preserved. Its functions,' 
too, should be performed with dignity and confidence ;' 
but this can never be the case while they who direct it are 
loaded with obloquy and abuse. Either, therefore, let the 
Ministry be discarded, or let all honest men endeavour to 
render it respectable. It is no part of my plan to make 
an elaborate defence of the members of the Cabinet ; but 
we must not suffer our attention to be diverted from the 
real evils of our situation, by fallacious hopes or interested 
promises, or the suggestion of a remedy which must be 
found on trial insufiicient, inefficacious, and probably 
injurious^ 

But another plan, far more extraordinary than a dis- 
missal of the Ministers, has been proposed, or at least 
hinted by certain persons, for the alleviation of our suf- 
ferings — it is no other than a renewal of war. To say 
nothing of the injustice and barbarity of such a measure, 
if it is unprovoked, we need simply ask, Are not, then, our 
intestine ttlmults sufficient, without the overwhelming 
addition of a struggle with foreign powers ? Is the burden 
of our present taxes so light, that we require the farther 
enormous imposts whiclj would be necessary for its sup- 
port? Madness alone could think of such a remedy. At 
all times, perhaps, it is the true interest of England to 
meddle as little as possible with the disagreements of the 
Continent — at this actual crisis, there cannot exist one 
doubt upon the subject. A war would now hardly excite 
a factitious prosperity for the moment — but it must plunge 
us ultimately in ruin inevitable and irretrievable. Nothing 
ecTttld justify its commencement, but some extreme and 
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imminent danger, which immediately involves the commcm 
safety os the national honour. May the Ministers never 
find themselves placed in a dilemma between the pnblic 
necessities and the public faith ! Such an embarrassment 
must be at least fatal to themselves. Let us pass on to 
some other remedy. 

It is recommended by some writexB, and wished by 
]^any individuals^ that the disaffected in this realm should 
be visited by the chastisements of the law, and put down 
by the arm of power. But this plan will never do. If it 
is only half pursued, and stops short in its progress, it will 
excite a spirit of mingled abhorrence and contempt^ if it 
is adopted in its utmost extent, it may lead to the most 
dreadful and sanguinary convulsion. If it succeeds, there 
will be a real dread firom the encroachments of arbitrary 
power — if it fails, what more cool and temperate me&od 
can be afterwards tried with any appearance of practica- 
bility, or any chance of success ? As to the visitations of 
the law, it is indeed to be wished that some cheQk should 
be given, by every legal and constitutional endeavour, to 
those blasphemous and seditious publications which are, 
perhaps, the deadliest nuisance of the time; and that 
their authors, and publishers, and propagators, should be 
iaught to feel that the laws of this country, though 
ipaoderate and lenient, are yet possessed of force, will yet 
be executed with vigilance, and will not be violated with 
impunity. A few well chosen instances may have much 
effect, by inflicting an exemplary punishment upon indi- 
viduals, and striking a salutary terror into the rest of the 
fraternity. But prosecutions of this nature n^ust never be 
undertaken without the greatest care and circumspection. 
Every man who suffers by an ex-officio information, ia 
immediately represeQted as a martyr tp the c^use of 
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liberty. There ought, therefore, to be some peculiar 
enormity in the transgression, no unnecessary hardship in 
the case, and scarcely any possibility of ftilure in the 
prosecution^. It is most unfortunate, if the same men are 
at once canonized for their political merits, and in the 
meridian of their political machinations — if they can roam 
abroad in safety, yet claim all the pious sympathy which 
would be excited by tiieir imprisonment — if they have at 
once t||e glory of martyrdom, and the powet of doing 
mischief. It must be recollected too, that no efforts and 
no watchfulness, on tlie part of the Attorney-General, can 
altogether prevent or extirpate • these productions: we 
must meet and combat them on their own ground— we 
must prepare antidotes which will more immediately coun-^ 
teract the poison. The other part of this plan, which 
proposes to crush disaflfection by the arm of power, is of 
more difficult execution and more desteuctive tendency. 
What does it mean ? It means that the army should fol^ 
employed against the people, or it means nothing. Yet 
these very men tell us in the same breath, that the army is 
not to be trusted] Force is at best the last reason of 
Kings, the last hope of Government ; but now it appears 
we are to have a rash recourse to force, while we acknow- 
ledge ourselves in a state of deplorable and desperate 
weakness. If the soldiers, connected as they are with the 
lower orders of the people, by the ties of kindred, aflfection^ 
and early associations, should be litde disposed to act 
against them, would it be wise to convince the midtitude 
practically of this truth — if the army would be a sure 
instrument in their hands, ought the Ministers to use it? 
The danger must be indeed imminent-— the necessity must 
be indeed extreme^— which can authorize application to 
such a remedy. Miserable must be the alternative, where 
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military dominion is the choice. Tliere is something to 
be apprehended from calling out the soldiery to repress 
a momentary commotion; but if it be organized and 
arranged to put down a general and deep-rooted spirit of 
sedition and discontent^ who shatl foretell how long it will 
be kept embodied, or for what purposes it w31 ultimately 
be employed? There are some men, I know — ^men too of 
honest intentions — who rejoice to see hatred, and division, 
and jealousy, fomented between the soldier and the citiz^i ; 
but what a wretdli.ed expedient is thus tried — what a 
wretched protection is thus afforded ! When an English 
army- is the only safeguard from an English. mob, farewell 
to the liberty of England ! Whatever party may triumph 
in the struggle, the independence of this country is 
extinguished, the national prosperity .and the national 
glory are for ever gone! What! must. the prophecy of 
Mr. Waithman be fulfilled ? *^ According to the present 
system,'^ says that first of orators, " there must either be 
a military despotism or a revolution; but a military 
despotism,^ he declares, " we wilt not bear for a d^y." 
He points out, too, the conduct of the army in Spain, and 
Portugal, and Naples; and leaves the calm and sober 
judgment of the people to form its own conclusion. In 
fapt, every, motive of policy, and humanity, and justice, 
must forbid a. single step towards a reign of terror. 
Pi^pg aside every other consideration, there never was a 
time in which such an attempt was less hkely to succeed. 
The people are too full of energy, confidence, and reso- 
lution — too sensible of their own rights — too conscious 
of their oven power. And who could wish it. success? 
Better, I would say, that the present Ministry should be 
dismissed "^better that twenty successive Administrations 
should be aacrificedl— than that their power should be 
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maintained by tilie sabre and the bayonet ! — Better are all 
the abuses which we see— 'all the infatuation which we 
deplore — all the evils which we suffer — than an extensive 
and permanent employment of military force ; — better the 
wild ungoverned spirit which now animates the people, 
and hurries them occasionally into violence, than the tame 
and sullen temper of servitude^ which, although it be 
incapable of any great and glorious attempt, will often^ 
when stung at last to madness, rush into the worst 
excesses of cruelty, barbarity, and revenge. 

Another plan which is suggested — for it seems we 
must be ever in extremes — is a submissive and almost 
unconditional acquiescence with the popular will. This 
method^ I fear, in the present temper of the people, will 
not produce a long quiet and security. It will encourage 
farther encroachments, while it takes away the possibility 
of resistance. It resembles the expedient which was 
adopted in the declension and degeneracy of Rome, of 
buying off the invading aMues of barbarians ^^ an expe- 
dient which could only have the effect of inducing them 
to return, after a short period, in greater force, and with 
more exorbitant demands, until the empire was destroyed. 
If we yield implicitly to the multitude on this occasion 
and on that occasion, where are we to stop ? Every fresh 
compliance will be considered the result of fear and weak- 
ness; and the instigators of the people will always per- 
suade them to call more loudly and more importunately 
for some additional surrender of those salutary restraints 
which have been established in every state, to preserve 
the order and gradations of society. They now require 
the dismissal of the Ministry — they may next insist upon 
, annual Parliaments and universal suffrage — afterwards upon 
the immediate liberation of Mr. Hunt and his associates — ' 
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tod lastly, upon sdbstUuting temples of reasoa for temples 
of religion^ and erecting some visionuy form of republican 
government, some monstrous mo^ ^f fiaith and doctrine, 
upon the fiubversion of monarchy^ and the abolition of 
Christianity. How then can be preserFed, upon thiir 
system, the digsity of the Legislature, or the stability of 
public justice, or the real interests of the people at large 1 
But we have heard so much lately of yielding to the 
wishes of the people, that it may be necessary to enter 
more into detail upcm the subject. It is evident, then, thai 
all powor is originally vested in the hands of the pe(^le ; 
and that for the good of the people all government is 
established. Whenever, therefore, the sentiments of the 
people are universally and unequivocally expressed, it is 
Ae duly of the Government to adopt them. But when we 
here i^ak of the people, we mean of course the wholB 
eoUective body of the nation, comprehending the vast 
portion of rank, respectability, sense, and education;—* 
we mecm a body, in short, vhich is neither capable of 
mJMalging its own interest, nor likely to neglect it; and 
wh^i we speak of the expresnon of its sentiments, we 
understand, that these sentiments are expressed legally^ 
rationally, and constitutionally. But when only the lower 
$ind more uneducated classes of this body, delude by 
their leaders, and ignorant of the tnie nature of their 
potion, clamorously demand what is contrary to reason 
and' the constitution, it is as much the duty of the 
Administration to offer a firm and dignified reaistancet 
It mu3t consult the substantial and permanent benefit of 
the people— not the impetuous and fluctuating wishes of a 
part of it And this title Government may sa&ly do ; for 
it is a circumstance, we may thank Heaven, which .still 
' exists, to shew th$ excellence ojf our constitution^ and its 
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admirable xmxtore of liberty and necvaHy, that while no 
Adjaiimstration in England can withstand the aenjtiments 
of the people, the Government is always able to despise 
the clamours of the mob. 

As conaected with the duties of goyemment in general, 
we may say a few words of the particular duties of the 
Members of the House of Commons-— of which, as it now 
appears, the wildest and most indefinite notions are enter* 
tained. It is the modem theory, that a Member, of Parlia* 
ment is simply the organ of the sentiments of his con- 
stituents; and if on any occa»on their opinion differs from 
hm own, he is bound either to sacrifice his judgment, and 
vote in conformity to that of the electors, or resign his 
seat. Mr. Burke, indeed, when he was member for Bristol, 
had a different feeling on this subject; and with all defer- 
ence to the abilities and integrity of the latter gentlemen, 
I cannot but think Mr* Burke as wise a man, and as 
good a patriot, as Mr. Hobbouse and Sir Robert Wilson* 
.Yet these declarations of passive obedience, and non-resist- 
ance to the will of the many,' may 1>e made very plausibly 
and very safely; for although it seems natural that the 
wishes of his constituents, if clearly notified to him, should 
influence the vote of the representative— because if he 
votes and acts in direct opposition to their sentiments, he 
can hardly be said to represent them— yet, on the other 
hand, how seldom can the wishes of the constituents be 
known with certainty, and how generally are their sentir 
ments divided on every particular question ! Such a mode, 
therefore, is in common cases really impracticable: the 
member must act according to the dictates of his own judgr 
ment and his own conscience. The form of election, and 
the qualifications necessary to be elected, prove that im^* 
plicit and direct dependence was not in the contemplaiioA of 
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tbe founders of our constitution. At present, the constir 
tuents know the principles which the member professed at 
his election, and the member knows that his fate must be 
in the hands of the constituents at the dissolution of the 
Parliament. But these securities are useless and nugatory, 
if, on every particular question, the member must consult 
the sentiments of his constituents, and abide by their 
decision. In such a case, it would be a matter of little 
moment what were the qualifications of a representative, 
or whether he was elected for one year, or for seven 
years, or for life. In such a case, who would be willing to 
(Serve in Parliament? The oflBice would be trouble without 
honour — expense without dignity — and personal incon- 
venience without personal independence. 

To speak generally, the voice of the people must 
neither be treated as every thing nor as nothing. Some 
lidien may call it the " Fox Det," others may almost con- 
sider it as the " Vox Diaboli ;" a wise man will listen to 
its utterance, but he will not submit to its dictation. The. 
(Sentiments of the people are generally right ; but they 
invariably carry them too far. Mobs, in all countries and 
in all ages, have been uniformly the same ; — quick in their 
attachments — hasty in their resentments— hurried on by 
their feelings — easily deluded by their leaders — sullen 
and cowardly in defeat — insolent and overbearing in 
success — unwilling to obey, and totally unqualified to 
Command— 'Credulous of any aspersions agaiUdt the 
Government, and impatient of contradiction in their cre- 
dulity — passionate and violent in their emotions, and 
therefore proportionably fickle and unstable — dangerous 
for the moment when they feel their own power, but 
incapable of acting in concert and with systematic perse- 
verance : ^uch have been all the mobe recorded in history — 
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the Jewish mob, the Athenian mob, and the Eon^an 
mob. Such in our own times have been, the French mob 
and the EngUsh mob. 

The populace, if left* to their own efforts, are. usually 
destructive only to themselves ; but when they are headed 
and organized by designing men — ^who, instead of endea- 
vouring to improve and correct them, inflame . their 
passions and their prejudfiees, under pretence of, submit- 
ting to their opinions — ^there is a real and serious dsnger 
to a country. The leaders of the Athenian deifiocr^cy 
destroyed Athens ; and the tribunes of Rome, who alter- 
nately flattered and betrayed the people, hastened, the 
perpetual dictatorship of Sylla and of Caesar, and ulti- 
mately caused the subversion of the commonwealth. From 
the Gracchi to Rienzi, perhaps the best and most honest of 
them all, the factious tribunes were, the' disturbers .and 
agitators of Rome. Are we to suppose that the leading 
passions and weaknesses of mankind can be materially 
^t^red by the difference of age and climate ? If arguments 
are vain, shall we be convinced by no example ? If reason 
is unav?iiling, shall we not attend to the lessons of 
experience ? 

And who. are they who now tell us to submit implicitly 
to the dictates of the popular will ? Is the present the 
first occasion on which it has been expressed ? or have 
these gentlemen discovered the same necessity at any 
former period? What was the case in the late enactment 
of the Corn Bill ?^a subject in which the people were far 
more immediately concerned than in the prosecution of 
her Majesty? They then complained, that they were 
deprived, by the Legislature, of the first article of sub- 
sistence; that bread itself was taken from their mouths; 
and the cry of ** No . Com Bill !" was nearly as violent 
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and nniirenBal as the cry of '' No Bill cf Pains and 
Penalties P' But the principa] members of the Opposition, 
men of vast landed property, and, perhaps, themselved 
devoted to agricultura pursntts, were then the foremost to 
declare, that the mtdtitade were deluded, that they mis-^ 
understood the interests of the coontry, and thatno atten-« 
lionBhould be paid to the ebullition of their sentiments ! 

It is clear, therefore, that as our disorders cannot 
be removed by a mere change of Ministry, or by external 
war&re, so neither ^eill this object be accompUshed by 
a recourse to violence, or by a system of submission. If 
we show some regard to numerical superiority, we must 
also pay some deference to sense and education. But if 
we yield entirely to the multitude, how can the interests 
of die higher classes be consulted 1 Are the nobility of 
&gland nothing? Are the country gentlemen nothing? 
Are those various gradations between the country gentle- 
men and the lower description of mechanics nothing? 
Have these orders all asserted the innocence of the 
Queen, or the incompetence of the Ministry ? In short, 
tf ' the popular will is to be omnipotent, it will be better to 
own at once that the power of the Legislature is a shadow^ 
and its dignity a name ;-«'it will be better to acknowledge 
the demagogues of the hour as the arbiters of the destiny 
of England, and throw ourselves, without reserve, upon 
the mercy of the mob ! 

On the whole, both e2[tremea are equally injudicious. 
There should be neither a violent exertion of power^ 
nor an abject disposition to unlimited concessions. 
Where, then, is the medium? or what alternative re- 
mains? This, I conceive, ought to be the conduct of 
Government: — to conciliate where conciliation is possible 
— where more energetic measures are necessary, to pursue 
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lliem with promptitude apd decision. There should be 
calmness and mildness in the design, firmness and in^ 
flexibility in the execution. Every thing should be d<me 
in the spirit of compliance— nothing in the spirit of fear. 
The people will hot be thankful for atiy favour which they 
ima^e they have extorted — they wUl despise a Govern- 
ment which they conceive they can alarm into sul»nission« 
And there is no axiom in policy more undeniable than 
this: — when a Government is hated^ confusion is pro-» 
bable — when despised, it is inevitable. The people of 
England should not be treated like a spoiled child, which 
18 sure to obtain its request if it be made with importunate 
9nd pertinacious eagerness — nor like a savage untraotable 
animal, which cati only be tamed into docility by menaces 
and blows. In one word, there should be moderation* 
But I mean not by moderation any vacillating system of 
action — any wavering unstable indecision— * any alternate 
display of violence and weakness, which in general restdta 
from the union of a feeble intellect with an unfeeling 
heart;— btltvigour blended with lenity— temperate cdmnesa 
with ste^ady resolution — conciliation in indiflerent things^ 
where no pernicious precedent can be established — vrith 
an undaunted resistance to every encroachment upon tha 
ConstituticfQ, and every attack upon the true interesta 
of the mtloon. It is an important qualification in any 
individual of rank, to be able to refuse a. favour without 
making an enemy; but it is an almost indispensable 
requisitid in the Ministry of a state, to grant without pusiU 
laoimjty, and deny without insult. If the reins of 
government are too much tightened, they may be broken 
on a sudd^ and all power over the pec^le will be in 
a. moment lost — if they are held too loosely, the multi- 
tude may nish wildly forward, . with uncontrolled and 
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furious predpilAtion. A gentle check must be kept 
over the people ; but they must not be fretted and irritated 
by an irksome restraint. Yet of the two, the error on 
the side of gentleness is by far the least. It is much 
safer to rise from forbearance into energy, than to sink 
from violence . into tameness. Abstractedly, there can be 
no difficulty in choosing between conciliation and coer- 
cion, either in point of humanity or in point of policy. 
Coercive measures can be justified only by necessity. 
We must, therefore, deeply lament, when the conduct 
of the multitude is of such a description as to leave no 
alternative, or even to give the Ministry a plausible pre- 
tence for saying that no alternative is. left. Thus, in 
truth, it is, that the abuse of liberty is so detrimental 
to its stability —* it thus becomes the instrument of its 
destruction, the prelude to its fall. Honest men perceive 
the need of some temporary restraint upon licentiousness, 
and are led to overlook the permanent abridgment of 
freedom. I will not adduce as instances some late acts, 
which have been passed under the present Administration, 
because I hope and trust that they are not to be perma- 
nent. Conciliation is still possible. There is a wide 
difference between conciliation and submission: the one 
proceeds, from kindness, the other from pusillanimity — 
the one may ingratiate affection, the other can lead only 
to contempt — the one can scarcely be too warmly 
praised, the other can hardly be too strongly reprobated. 

But abstracted and general principles, it may be said, 
are useless in the recommendation, because impracticaUe 
in the adoption. Particular measures must be adapted to 
particular circumstances; they must be influenced by the 
exigencies of the times — they must vary with the turns 
of affairs, and the fluctuation of sentiment and conduct. 
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Yet at all times, and under all circutnBtaneeis, it knbut 
be better to keep a nation in barmony, than to isee it 
divided iiito factions — to attach the mtdtltud^ by kind-^ 
hess, than to drive them to desperation— td hdve th^ 
safeguard of popular affection^ than of military powet. 

These are general truths — ^but they are truths which^ at 
every particular conjuncture^ deserve to be remembered. 
The attainment of such objects as union and tranquillity 
must be always desirable ; but the remedies which have 
been hitherto proposed for our distempers Are not likely 
to attain them. Some are radically injurious in theif 
principle ; others are insufficient, because mere partial 
alleviations of a calamity which is universal. Thd Minis^ 
ters may do much, but they cannot do every thing. All 
parties and all ranks must coK)perate in the glorious 
work of the salvation of the country. By way, therefore, 
of proposing the only feasible plan for the removed of out 
difficulties, I would address myself to the several portions 
of the community, and point out the share which must b^ 
taken by each in procuring the common safety of vtd aH; 
If it be not too great a liberty in the subject personally td 
address the Sovereign, perhaps one useful admonitioii 
might be given even to his Majesty. 

Show yourself. Sire, more frequently and niore 
familiarly to the people^ I hfeve no disposition to flattery— t 
nor are these times for it ; but of you. Sire, it may without 
flattery be said, that you are always regarded with mor* 
affection in proportion as you are better known. Your 
prei^ence might immediately dissifjate the noxious vapours 
of faction and misrepresentation with which you are now 
surrounded; — your absence gives eyeiry advantage t6 
those enemies of the Crown, who hope, by Weakening 
the ties between the Sovereign and th^ nation, to cans* 
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the. total dissolution of the state. Even in these days 
of cold-hearted and leveUing philospphy, there is power in 
the smile of a Monarch; and the people still find some- 
thing peculiarly attractive in the engaging demeanour 
and the conciliatory kindness of royalty. They are grati- 
fied and flattered by the smallest princely attention ; and 
their loyalty becomes not only a constitutional attach- 
ment to the head of the kingdom, but a sincere and 
ardent fondness for the person of the Sovereign. On the 
other hand, a gallant nation is naturally dissatisfied when 
the Monarch shuts himself from their sight, in careless 
pride or suspicious distrust. Allow me, therefore, humbly 
to suggest to your Majesty, that in not appearing more 
frequently to the people you are doing injustice to 
yourself. You have it still in your power to be received 
with acclamations. To mix daily among the populace, 
or only to be seen by them, is an easy and almost certain 
method of acquiring their favour. Yet at present, with 
every qualification requisite for popularity, your Majesty 
is not generally popular ; — with great condescension, ybu 
are accused of haughtiness — with great affability/ of 
arrogance — and with an excellent heart, and a real love 
for the country, of want of regard towards your subjects, 
and want of sympathy with their distresses. On the 
one hand, then. Sire, is there not a ready way to regain 
thj^ ground which you have lost? And what, on the 
other, can compensate to a Monarch of this CQuntry for 
the alienated a£fections of his people ? 

With regard to the Government, we may say, that 
the true policy of Ministers, and the general line of 
conduct which they should adopt, can hardly be mistaken. 
It is their interest, as it is their duty, to commiserate the 
distresses of the people, if they cannot remove them — 
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to hear their gneVances, if they cannot redress them — 
to consider their petitions^ if they cannot grant them* 
A generous nation, Uke England, will learn to endure 
with patience the evils which it perceives to have been 
necessary, and will be in some degree consoled by finding' 
attention paid to its complaints, and sympathy expressed' 
for its affliction. The members of the Cabinet, too, must 
recollect, tliat these afflictions, if not caused by their 
misconduct, have at least occurred under their Admi- 
nistration. Prudence and justice, therefore, will enjoin 
them to make large allowances for the existing spirit 
of discontent ; — and it will be manly in them to acknow-' 
ledge, that whatever may be the mischief occasioned by the 
labours of patriotism, or the licentious press, yet that these* 
instruments of disturbance could not have had half their 
present effect in a flourishing state of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. The Ministers, for their own 
sakes, while they have sufficient nerve to resist the 
infatuation of the mob, should have sufficient prudence 
not to irritate the people by unnecessary opposition. 
To-day a change of measures may be sufficient — to- 
morrow nothing may satisfy the people *but a change 
of men. They will look with suspicion on every alteration 
in the system, if they cannot trust the Government by 
which it is adopted. A Ministry in this country, which 
is once thoroughly hated and despised, may pursue the 
most popular measures — but it will never regain the 
lost confidence and affections of the nation. The Ministers 
have thek own burden to bear as well as the people ; 
yet they have a broad and open way before them — their 
real interest is not involved in any intricate labyrinth 
of perplexities. They ought most particularly to take 
care that no abuses are buffered to remain Vhich will 
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admit of a speedy and effectual removal ; because every 
single abuse furnishes a plausible pretence of opposition 
and invective against themselves. They must endeavour, 
by every method, to preserve peace and respectability 
abroad — good order and harmony at home ; — they must 
avoid every appearance of useless expenditure — they 
must despise the wretched system of paltry shifts and 
temporary expedients — they must enter upon some regular 
and extensive plan to improve the public revenue, and 
lighten the overwhelming burden of the national debt — 
they must put our commercial regulations upon a more 
enlarged and liberal basis — they must inform themselves 
accurately, and in the detail, of the n^utual relations and 
the actual state of every portion of the comn^unity — 
they must, begin nothing which they are not resolved 
to bring to a conclusion — they must seem to havQ 
reliance on themselves, or how can they expect the confi? 
dence of the people ? As to any future proceedings ii^ 
the House of Commons, we must hope that the Ministers 
will take no steps which are not demanded by the necesr 
sity of the case ; — but that they will perform their rea| 
duty with reluctant firmness ; — that they will do nothing 
in the spirit of perspcutioi; and revenge — every thing in 
obedience to the painful obUgations imposed upon them 
by their oflSice; — that they will neither wantonly renew 
the discussion, nor give designing men an opportunity fof 
again inflaming the people by throwing obstacles in the 
way of inquiry and explanation j — that they will consider 
long and anxiously before they commence a series pf 
measures, but that what they dare to undertake they will 
dare to execute. The '* suaviter in modo, fortiter in re," 
is as useful a maxim for the Administration of public 
affairs as for the intercourse of private life. Aboye all 
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tilings, the Ministers, in any transactions which concern 
the Queen, must avoid all unnecessary privations, all 
useless insults, all personal malignity. From the intem- 
perance and rancour which have been displayed by the 
retainers on either side, we can hardly wonder if the 
Ministers and the Queen should at last imbibe animosity 
against each other: it may be natural to feel it, but it 
would be glorious to dismiss it. Oppression is usually 
as calamitous to those who inflict as to those who endure. 
" So I returned," says the wise man, in the sacred writings, 
'* and considered all the oppressions that are done under 
the sun ; and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter; and on the side of thek" 
oppressors there was power, but they had no comforter." 

The impending crisis of affairs must demand from the 
Ministers of this country the greatest exertion of mental 
energy^ with as little application as possible to physical 
force. The same men who could easily direct the helm 
in calm and peaceable times, must labour with double 
activity and vigilance in so rough and tempestuous a 
season as the present. I will endeavour to describe such 
a character as we require. We have individuals already 
possessed of industry and ability — of integrity and in- 
fluence — of ingenuity and eloquence : but we want some- 
thing more than all this; — we want a man at once of 
strong intellect and strong nerve -*- a man who can unite 
address with vigour, mildness and temper with firmness 
and resolution — who can give grace and dignity to com- 
pliance, weight and decision to resistance — a man without 
prejudices, but not without attachments — a man, too, with 
-views at once accurate and enlarged, who can keep pace 
with the real progressive march of the human intellect, 
yet will not be borne along by the headlong torrent of 
modern innovation— who wiB neither cling with foolish 
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fopdness to ancient and declining systems, nenr regaotl 
with indiscriminate admiration all the crude and extsa*- 
vagant substitutions which are attempted in their stead* 
If such should be the conduct of the Ministry, what 
should be the conduct of the Opposition? I would say 
t^ the Whigs — As long as you pursue your present mea- 
sures, the country cannot be in peace* You have thrown 
your weight into the wrong scale — you are assisting 
insubordination, multiplying divisions, and perpetuating 
discontent. Instead of assuming your noble and natural 
position, between the encroachments of power and the 
violence of faction, you are now, whatever may be your 
ispeculative opinions, practically aiding the RacUcal Re- 
formers. You serve the interests of men who hate your 
persons and would annihilate your party. You join your- 
selves to an army, which, if it can defeat the Ministry ^ 
will first put you in the rear, and afterwards dismiss you 
with ignominy,, or rule you with a rod of iron. Indignant 
that your old antagonist has kept entire possession of 
your common mistress, you would introduce a new rival 
at least dangerous to yourselves. If the Ministers could 
be- driven from their seats, for whose advantage would the 
triumph be obtained i Are you not aware that the same 
perplexities in which you are seeking to involve the 
present Cabinet, must equally thwart and obstruct every 
succeeding Administration? You have, it is true, been 
long in the minority; but must we then apply to the 
Whigs of England the feble of the horse? — ^who, according 
to the description of Horace,— 

■ '■ " minor tit eertamine longo 
Imploravit opes hominis, frceiiumque recepit; 
Sed postquam victor violens discessit ab hoste, 
Non equitem dorso, nee firaenum depulit ore.*' 

At- present, indeed, while you help to embroil the nation. 
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you exclude yourselves from power. But if from pro-^ 
posing, and attending, and declaiming at meetings where 
there is a radical ultraism of spirit, you should at last step 
into office and authority, your situation will be absolutely 
pitiable ! Your new friends will be far. too powerful and 
too numerous to be cast off at once with barren thanks, O: 
with avowed contempt : yet you will not be able to direct 
the government for a single day with credit, or dignity, or 
safety, unless you altogether separate yourselves from 
such mischievous associates. What^ then, is your actual 
conduct, but the, very height of imprudence?. Alas! it is 
more than imprudeiice, it is folly — it is more than folly, it 
is infatuation — it is more than infatuation, it is madness I 
If yourselves only were concerned, I should not address you 
in this language— whatever sorrow I might feel, that m6n of 
high rank and exalted character should thus disgrace their 
talents, thus prostitute their influence, and thus mistake 
their interests : but the safety of England is at stake. 
You not only fling yourselves into the arms of your worst 
enemies, and throw away your only chance of stable and 
regular authority ; but you augment the confusion and the 
dangers of the country. Assuredly, you should look with 
extreme jealousy towards those who are in the possession 
of power; because they who feel the enjoyment of it in a 
moderate degree, become often uneasy and dissatisfied at 
finding it still liable to. control and contradiction — 
because it is in the very nature of power to extend itself,- 
and abridge the privileges of the multitude, whom. Pro- 
vidence has placed in a situation to be ruled, rather than 
to rule — because in power, , perhaps, above all things, the. 
human appetite '* grows keen by what it feeds on,*' and the 
human heart shows its discontent with the preient attaia- 
ment, and its impatience of any limitation to its ambition.' 
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Bui tb6r$ should be some reason in jealousy, and some 
medium in opposition. Among the prize-fighters, who 
contend for a puise of money, there are rules to be 
^bderved, and a sense of honou^r to be displayed ;' every 
unfair Uow, every undue adyantage, is immediately re- 
listed by the whole crowd. Is, then, the spirit of party 
less gallant than the spirit of pugilism ? Or, where the 
Qbj^(^t is something nobler than a purse, and the com-> 
hatants something h^hec than prizerfighters, is there to 
be no decorum and no courtesy— and is every method ta 
he accounted lawful by which the end can be attained I 
In a word, the state of the country ^t the present moment 
imperatively calls upon both Whigs and Tories to dfop 
their mutual calumnies and invectives — to unite theic 
efforts for the pi^^blic good^ firsts to drive away the 
common enemy, and afterwards, if it must be so, to fight 
out their 6wn battles between themselves. ^-/ 

I have aheady attempted to delineate such a man as ia 
manted at tike present crisis among the Ministry; I would 
now describe such a patriot as is required among the 
O^oaition« He is a man who wiU observe diligently 
from what point danger may be appirehended, and with» 
stand it fiipuly firom whatever quarter it may arise : he wHi 
labour^ to pteserve the monarchieal, aristo<^rat|cal, and 
democratical balanoe^^or, ia other words, ik^ pverogativea 
of the King, the privileges of the aristocracy, a^d the 
ipherent lighta of the people.: he will oppose* whoever 
they may be,, and in whatever ra^xka they may be founds 
all tka artificers of mischief-^1 the partisans of fhcti0&^ 
all the enemies of the cqunti^. The sentiments of such a 
man will alter, ia some measure, with the qhanga of 
eiroumstancesj as it has been beautifully said, he will 
^' vary tk^ means to sej»ii^ the uniiy qt the end :'^ the 
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same principles which lead him at one time to assert th9 
endangered liberties of the people^ will induce him to 
stand forth at another in defence of the Government and 
the Throne. His conduct will be different as he sees the 
populace degraded and oppressed^ or violent and inflamed 
— aa the disposition of their leaders bears a resemblance 
to the gallant efforts of a Sydney or a Hampden^ or 
to the desperate cabals of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade. 
Yet he will beware, lest the feelings of the moment should 
pervert the sober dictates of his reason : he will not^ from 
a jealousy of actual power^ encourage the multitude in 
their wild and undefined pretensions; nor will he suffer^ 
from their occasional excesses, any permanent encroach- 
ment upon the liberty of the subject. He will regard that 
as the truest and noblest kind of patriotism, which, while it 
makes not power or preferment the object of its pursuit^ 
will not stoop to court by unworthy means that popular 
eommendation and applause which most generally con^ 
stitute its reward — which, when it perceives the people 
either mistaking or neglecting their own interests, will 
oppose them with tiie same firmness and the same consist* 
ency with which it would resist the undue influence of 
the Crown, or tiie arbitrary designs of a Ministi?y— which 
will not even shrink from hatred, and reproach, wi 
eontEunely, though they should come from* those very 
m^n, in support of whose violated rights it would consider 
life as a thing to be thrown down with the same indi£* 
ference as a worn out garment. As all the stn^gles of 
the Continent have been ostensibly undertaken to preserve 
the balance of power^-*the political equifibrium of Europo*^ 
so such a man will enter into no domestic contest which 
ha^ not for its aim the balance of the Legislature-^ the 
eqfiipoiae of the Constitution : he will find the yoke of 
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slavery equally galling, whether it be imposed by the 
ambition of a King or by the fury of a mob ; or, perhaps^ 
though he can submit to neither/ he will feel the despotism 
of one less grievous than the despotism of a thousand. 

But where can such a patriot be found? To what 
quarter shall we turn for impartiality amid prejudice, and 
moderation amid enthusiasm ? Have we nothing, then, to 
do', but to wait until faction shall have spent itself in the 
fury of its own exertions, and trust in the meantime to 
the protection of Providence ? Our situation is not yet so 
helpless and so desperate. Let us turn to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of England — to the ownen^ of its landed 
property — to all, in short, who have the greatest interest 
in the preservation of the national tranquillity. Let us 
say to them. The country is in your hands; to use the 
eloquent expression of Mr. Brougham, " Save the country, 
that you may continue to adorn it." And how is this to 
be effected ? It must be done by kindness and sympathy 
— by mild remonstrance and gentle expostulation. You 
must mix with the people — you must reason with the 
people — you must not keep aloof from them — you must 
not neglect them. In England — where men bom in the 
lowest condition of life may aspire to the most exalted 
employments and dignities of the state — where we must 
remember, " omnia omnibus cupienda esse,,'* the higher 
orders must be careful to shun the appearance of that 
haughtiness too often attendant upon hereditary rank, the 
^^superbioj commune nobilitatis malum" There must be 
no pride, and there must be no supineness. It is your 
careless indifference, — which, however it may assume the 
name, is in fact any thing but moderation^ whidi gives 
confidence and courage to the agents of disturbance. 
You turn those men into objects of dread who ought only 
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to be objects of derision : it is your faultthat the political 
impostors, who should be frowned or rather ridiculed out 
of public Ufe> can now excite apprehension, and rise to so 
much importance as to create indignation and abhorrence. 
When such men think they may do any thing, what is 
there which they will not attempt? And while such men 
are at work in this distressed, and impoverished, and 
agitated land, can you look tamely on as calm and uncon- 
cerned spectators ? Alas ! if you do not concern yourselves 
in the conduct of the piece, you will be at least concerned 
in the catastrophe. Shall the country, and all which it 
contains valuable or noble, be played away by these 
gambling patriots, who stake nothing of their own ? Can 
you remain contented with inaction, while England is in 
difficulties? Can you satisfy yourselves that you are 
performing your duty as citizens, if you do no direct and 
positive injury to the state ? Are you not aware that you 
are doing indirecfly the greatest injury, and that you must 
be partly responsible for the consequences, if you suffer 
these meddling mischief-makers to continue their machi* 
nations with safety, with certainty, and without oppo- 
sition? Let the dangers of the country speak, if your 
own consciences are silent! It was the precept of ah 
ancient lawgiver^ that when there was any internal coni- 
motibn in a state, all persons should be compelled to take 
some part : and no precept can be more full of utility or 
wisdom ; for they who are most likely to be moderate and 
serviceable in their interference, are also the very persons 
who are most likely to preserve a mistaken neutrality. 
You are, therefore, called upon to act — ^and to act openJy. 
Your sentiments, I am sure, will jQOt be such as you need 
hesitate to avow, nor your actions such as you need be 
ashamed to display. We wsmt not merely good principles. 
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but gck>d examples* The people must be taken out of the 
hands of their preseot demagogues, by the actiye inter- 
position of the well-disposed members of society. At 
present you see your danger— yet you will do nothing to 
avert it. What folly, or what cowardice is this! You 
say, and perhaps truly, that every moment increases your 
peril and the insolence of the disaffected ; that at every 
instant the waters of sedition are rising, and may soon 
break their banks, spread 'themselves over the land, and 
erase from it for ever, amid one stagnant level of repub* 
lican anarchy, every single vestige of decency and order, 
tranquillity and virtue. What else can you expect? You 
must prevent the swelling of the waters — you will never 
be able to stop the inundation. Your complaints aloncf 
must hasten your calamities — must precipitate your ruin* 
The enemies of the country will be thus led to believe that 
you fear them ; and will not their confidence, their pre- 
fumption, and their audacity, strengthen with that belief? 
They will think you fit last stupefied with apprehension, 
paralysed with dismay, and about to sink under your 
sense of dangers. Yet of whom can you complain, but of 
yourselves? It was among the superstitions of the ancient 
faith, that just before a city was taken, its tutelary gods 
departed from it: is England, too, on the eve of ita 
destruction ? Alas ! it would almost seem that the guar** 
dian angels have forsaken the land, and left its evil spirits 
to roam abroad amid the tempest, and direct the bolts (rf 
ruin unrestrained and at their pleasure ! 

But no — such language must not be used in addressing 
the numerous possessors of rank and property in En^and ; 
you will not be wanting to the country or to yourselves. 
The path of duty lies plain before you^^you can only miaa 
it by design. You must shake off this torpid lethargy— « 
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you must remember who and what you are, and who anc} 
what are the present agitators of the realm. It is your 
business to step forward (as in some counties ha« been 
already done) between " the encroachments of power ort 
the one hand, and the violence of faction on the othen** 
But these public measures are hot enough ; you must use 
your individual exertions, and your personal influence, 
among those classes of the people with whom you are 
more immediately connected. You must endeavour to 
alleviate their privations — to sooth their exasperation — 
to remove their delusion: you must labour to convince 
them that time is necessary to heal the wounds of war--r 
that their own patience and magnanimity must assist the 
efforts of the Government — and that it would be madnes^ 
to expect to dash at once into prosperity through th^ 
chaos of wild systems and dangerous experiments. You 
must study to preserve in their minds those principles of 
rational religion, without which the performance of moral 
duties is precarious, and the maintenance of public order 
IS insecure. You must prove to them, by your own spirit 
and liberality, that some sacrifices of private convenience 
must be every where made to attain that greatest of all 
human objects — the welfare of the country. Amidst the 
ebbs and flows of the political tide, you must display a 
calm and uniform propriety. You must exhibit no intem- 
perate zeal and no unmanly weakness. There may be 
ultra-loyalty as well as ultra-patriotism; — not that there 
can be too much of either quality, when it is genuine in 
Its kind, and seasonable in its exertion; but that each 
principle, if it obtains exclusive possession of the mind, 
will degenerate into a prejudice, and be often considere4 
as a pretence. It must be your dare to blend both prin- 
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ciples in such a maimer, that each may heighten^, and 
improYe, and regulate the other. 

There is another set of men, to whom at the present 
conjuncture a few words must "be addressed ; I allude to 
those who indulge in speculative systems of reform, at a 
i^risis of real danger and disturbance. Nothing which is 
not vicious in itself, can be more pregnant with mischief 
at the existing moment, than any idle plans of equal 
power, equal privileges, and visionary perfection. 
These men should be told. We want no ingenious, and 
novel, and striking theories — we want cahn, and tem- 
perate, and steady wisdom — we want every thing which 
may sooth and pacify, nothing which can irritate and 
inflame. Yet you are exciting a delusion in the public 
mind, of which designing demagogues are ever on the 
watch to take advantage. You are fitting the multitude 
for the reception of any wild and desperate projects; you 
are leading them to engage in the darkest enterprises of 
practical and determined villains. When the iron is once 
heated, it may easily be bent to any shape, and adapted 
to any purposes. There is danger, too, that this infa- 
tuation may continue when traiiquillity and order shall 
be partly re-established. The wax must be warm when it 
receives the impression ; but when cold, it will retain it. 
You seem to imagine, that it would be an easy task to 
improve a constitution like our own. Yet surely you are 
not to be told, that no task could be easier than to make 
systems for man, if he were a passionless and perfect 
being; because in that case the best rule which he could 
have — the only rule which he could require — would be 
the dictates of his own will ; but that to frame regulations 
for men, hurried on as they a^e by their passionsj^ their 
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caprices, and their wants^ is indeed a difficulty. It is 
true, that many errors in government, many prejudices 
in education, are falling daily to the ground ; and no wise 
or honest man will be anxious to revive them : for cer* 
tainly the more we admire or value any institution, the 
more must we lament that any blemishes should tarnish its 
beauty, or any mixture of corruption impair its utility. 
But you must beware, lest in attempting to remove a single 
stone, you should weaken the stability of the whole struc- 
ture. It often happens that the parts of a fabric are so 
closely connected, and as it were dove-tailed, that they 
must all stand or fall together. There is no chemical 
process in politics, by which we can separate all .the 
ingredients of the constitution, and while we take away 
the few unwholesome and noxious particles, leave the rest 
in their previous state, undisturbed and unaltered. You 
must also be aware, that you are not tlie first who hare 
been bewildered by these dreams of equality : you must 
know, that French and Enghsh speculatists, long before 
yourselves, have discovered that the power of the Crown 
was vested in a shadow and a metaphor, and that the 
representation of the people was a name and a mockery. 
Thus, while you are aiding sedition, and propagating 
delusion, you neither bring forward any original con- 
ceptions, nor shed upon us the first dawns of any hidden 
light ;-^ you merely tread in the beaten track of folly — 
you imitate with scrupulous servility the fanciful systems 
of previous projectors — you repeat the stale and ex- 
ploded errors of levelling reformers and metaphysical 
legislators. 

But lastly, to draw these remarks to their conclusion, 
I would speak to the people at large — ^to my countrymen 
in general. In what words, then, should they be ad- 
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dre88.ed ? What terms are there in language penuasiire 
enough to convipce them of their true inte^est^ and 
energetic enough to induoe them to pureoe it ? My own 
expressions may not be eloquent, but they will come from 
the heart. It is allowed on all hands^ my countrymen^ 
that at the present moment priyations and difficulties 
surround you. You haye long suffered, and are still suf- 
fering, from the weight of taxation, from diminished 
means of employment, and from the deamess of tl^ ich^f 
articles of subsistence. You have, therefore, some grounds 
for lamentation, and even for remonstrance. But com^ 
plaints and murmurs will not alleyia|;e your sorrows, or 
iremove your wants. Fajr less will you be relieyed by any 
infatuated desire of innoTations-^by any sullen turbulence 
p( spirit — which can only plunge you into calamities infi^ 
nitely more grievous cmd more irretrievable than those 
viffltations of Providence with which you i^re now afflicted. 
Rather, then, summon your English spirit to your aid : for 
your own sakLCs-^for the sake of the country which is 
dear to you — for the sake of ypur friends and of yoi:^ 
^milies, '* bear and for))ear." Listen to your own reason, 
^nd to th.e real lovers of tranquillity, who wish you well. 
Let the same love of liberty, which would lead you to 
^resist an arbitrary Ministry, induce you firmly to support 
the established Government. Liberty cannot subsist with«- 
out order, nor personal security without settled insti- 
jbutions. In the same proportion as you admire and 
yenerate the true champions of freedom, who have proved 
the sincerity of their opinions by their whole conduct in 
life and in death, despise and abhor those political 
impostors, who abuse that sacred name for the vile 
purpose of exciting confusion and disloyalty. Judge for 
yourselves, my countrymen; and be not deeeived by proi^ 
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feosioQs without acttons^ by noble bnt empty sounds* 
Form your opinion of erery man, not by what decorates 
th« Imrangue, but by what influences the conduct. There 
are aome men, who will dignify their servile support of the 
viost despotic and profligate administration by the title of 
a re^d for tranquillity, and an anxiety to avert the 
dangers which threaten the establishments in Church and 
State; there are others, at present far more numerous and 
more pernicious, who, by those very declamations where 
freedom and the rights of Englishmen are ever in their 
mouths, wi^ only in thek hearts to exasperate yoti 
into aiuarcl^ and insurrection. And there is some 
f easto in their devices ; lliey have little to fear from 
^ national convulsion, and nothing to lose in a national 
bankruptcy. They would raise confusion, that they may 
piofit by the scramble; as the meaner villains of the 
ati^eet collect a erowd by some pretended tumult, that 
tfeey may pick your pocket in the midst of it. But vrith 
you, my countrymen, bow different is the case! Happily 
ft^re is an electric chain, which stBl joins togeth^ all 
]»iikft and coaiditions in this country; and the shock 
wbidi is conunttnicated to one end must shoot through 
every link, and be Mt equally at ihe other. Nor could 
you destroy the glorious fabric of this gjovemment, withovit 
being cmsbed amid the rains* Where is the consecrated 
iMQid upon which the ixagments would not fall ? If, theie^ 
&ie, your civH and religious lib^ties are dear to yam,, 
ahfxw your regatfd in not endangering them by your 
eaoesses. Consiiier, too> fer a moment, who are the msa- 
in: whom you have too long confided, by whom you have 
been too imich isiflaenced. What, for the most pa^ is' 
theiy eharaetar or Aeir conduct 3 Have "they talent or^ 
o«p«icit;^to distini|;aiBh them? No. Have they rank, or 

M 
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influence, or even wealth, to recommend tbem? No* 
Have they tried firmness in peril — tried integrit]f ia 
temptation ? No. Are they exemplary and irreproachabks 
in their domestic life and their private actions ? No. Why 
then should they be trusted ? Shall England be thrown 
into confusion — shall a gallant and generous people be 
duped— by a few frothy demagogues, a few hypocritical 
pretenders to public virtue? It must not, it shall not be I 
The h3^pocrisy of patriotism is as bad as the hypocrisy of 
piety: villany has assumed the garb of benevolence*— » 
cruelty and fanaticism have sheltered themselves in the 
disguise of religion-^ but after all^ perhaps, the most 
horrid features have been concealed under the mask of 
patriotism. Of such patriots it is impossible to speak 
with temper. I dp not despise them because they are 
poor — ^but because their poverty is the consequence of 
their follies, and because they seek to improve their 
fortunes at the expense of their country. True ambition 
is a splendid and useful quality ; and there is no ambition 
more noble than a desire to administer the public af&irg^ 
for the welfare of a state. But what can be said in 
favour of that spurious ambition, which, unable to rise by- 
virtuous eflforts and regular gradations, has recourse to- 
the most dishonest and destructive artifices ; and which 
has the wish to destroy the constitution, without ihe 
abiUty to improve or even appreciate it? And shall the 
men who could not manage their own concerns, presume 
to govern the people of England? Or vdll you, my 
countrymen, commit your dearest feelings to the direction 
of those persons, to Vfrhose guardianship you would not 
intrust one tittle of your property ? Depend upon it, their 
public spirit deserves just the same praise as their private 
conddct; and their political honour is of about as inuch 
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value as their bond. Their very warmth is a cool deli- 
berate fiction — their very pity is an excitement — their 
very sympathy is a snare ! In fact, we all know the pro- 
gress of a modem patriot, and of what ingredients his 
character is composed. He is generally a man who has 
wasted his youth in idleness and profligacy, until he has 
ruined bis present fortunes and his future prospects. He 
then becomes discontented with himself, and discontented 
with all around him. The very appearance of tranquillity 
and happiness is wormwood to his soul ; every face of 
satisfied serenity seems to mock and to reproach him^ 
He bears a sullen envy against all who enjoy that repose 
of which his follies have deprived him : he hates the 
steadiness and moderation by which that repose has been 
preserved* He seeks to engender in the breasts of others 
the same tumult and discontent which reign and rankle in 
his own. He feels — deeply and sensibly feels — that blame 
must attach somewhere ; but he will not attribute it 
where only it is due : he determines rather to revenge 
^pon the Government and the Country the disgrace and 
misery in which he has been plunged by his own vices 
and his own infatuation. Or perhaps the gloom of his 
imagination really distorts his judgment, and deadens his 
faculties; while it presents every object to his view in 
unnatural and frightful colours. He sees through a 
darkening medium — his intellect becomes degraded as 
his heart becomes vitiated. What, indeed, can we expect 
from a man who can only hope to retrieve himself by 
the ruin, and raise himself by the dishonour of his 
country ? 

Such patriots are now among us, and there is little 
danger that the nation will ever be without them. The 
race will not speedily be extinguished ; or if it should. 
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nothing is more easy than to reyiye it. Sir Robert 
Walpole said^ with a sneer, that he could make twenty 
patriots in a night: '* Refuse a man a favour, and you 
make him a patriot." If he cannot be a partner, he sets 
up in opposition for himself. And as disappointed am- 
bition makes a patriot — distressed circumstances make a 
Radical Reformer. The two characters are virtually the 
same : the one, perhaps, ranks a little higher than the 
other, as political failure seems rather above private mis- 
management. In truth, however, there is far more excuse 
for the violence which derives its birth from the bitter 
pressure of real and individual poverty, than the animosity 
which arises from defeat in the disgraceful struggles of 
party war. But be this as it may, is it not lamentable 
that the names of patriotism and reform should be thus 
shamefully and miserably abused? We shall be told, I 
know, that when men engage in politics, we have only to 
look at their public conduct, and leave their motives ta 
themselves and their own consciences. It matters little 
to us from what source their patriotism springs,, if it be 
conducive to the preservation of our liberties. The fiiiit 
is the same, although it should grow upon a dui^biUL 
In some measure the argument is true ; but this distinction 
must be made: we should look with infinitely more 
suspicion on a man's actions when we have reason to 
believe that his motives are corrupt. We naturally do so 
in private life, and the same reason must hold good 
in politics. Will it» in fact, make no difference in his con* 
duct, whether it originates in a wish to serve the people, or 
to perplex the Government — whether he opposes the 
Ministers on constitutional or personal grounds — ^whe^er 
he is seeding the liberty or the subversion of the country? 
.B9it we shall be farther told, that the danger which pro* 
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ceeds from the intellectual efforts of our present patriots 
and reformers cannot be very great. Their intellect cer- 
tainly is not equal to their will ; they are almost as con- 
temptible in talent as in character. But what then? 
Desperate, indeed, must be our state, if our only security 
is in the mean abilities of our demagogues ! We must 
look to the spirit and the principle, as well as to the men. 
Until these are universally known, and universally de- 
tested, the country never can be safe. We may deride 
the Cleons of the day, yet perhaps their abilities are well 
suited to. their work: a finer intellect could not stoop to 
such low but too efficacious contrivances. We persuade 
ourselves, in general, that it is better to do nothing 
than to do mischief — to be unknown, than to be infamous. 
But when a man shakes off these prejudices, and deter- 
mines at any rate to make a noise in the world, nothing 
more is necessary for his purpose than villany enough to 
spread falsehoods in abundance, and impudence enough 
to bear their exposure without a blush. In fact, one 
great temptation to be mischievous is the ease with 
which notoriety may be acquired by doing mischief. To 
do good is as much more difficult as it is more honour- 
able. It is our business, my countrymen, to resist and 
baffle such designs, whether they proceed from vanity, or 
ambition, or depravity. It is our business, and it requires 
all our energy, to oppose truth to falsehood — reason to 
sophistry — a love of liberty to a thirst for licentiousness 
— and I vnW even add, a true spirit of reform to a wild 
desire of innovation. Already have factious artifices 
caused confusion and disaffection throughout the empire : 
hereafter they may sink it yet lower in an abyss of calamity. 
We must endeavour, then, to stop the progress of the dis- 
order, before it has re&ched the vitals of the i^tate. Let us 
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pause ere it be too late-— let us reflect^ while reflection 
can be of use to us. A new year is now at its conunence- 
ment : let us not disgrace it with the follies and excesses 
of the old. Let us begin another system of politics — let 
us leave our infatuation and our animosities behind us« 
with the year that is gone — with the time that never can 
return. Would to Heaven, that they too could pass away, 
and be irrevocable! Whatever be our diflFerences on 
points of secondary moment, let us unite our efforts for 
the common welfare. Whatever else we may be, let us 
remember we are Englishmen ! 

This, then, is the sum and the conclusion of all that 
has been advanced. No partial remedies can be effectual : 
their application must be as universal as the disease. But 
the country may yet be saved — if all parties will advance 
steadily together in the promotion of the public good, 
without turning " to the right hand or to the left"-T- 
if the King will appear more frequently among his 
people — if the Ministers will, as far as it be possible, use 
a system of conciliation, while it may appear the result 
rather of principle than of fear — if they will apply their 
utmost exertions to effect the removal of abuses and the 
improvement of the revenue, and attend not merely to the 
present temporary disorders, but to the real evils and 
grievances of the state — if the Opposition will draw some 
distinct line between themselves and the ultras-reformers, 
and endeavour cheerfully and bond Jide rather to assist 
tiian perplex the Government— if the nobility and great 
landed proprietors will mingle with their, tenants, and 
employ every method of reason and consolation — if the 
owners of manufactories wiU act with generosity, and the 
labourers. endure with patience—- if speculative politicians 
will keep back their plausible but visionary theories-— 
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and if honest men, forgetting their mutual divisions for a 
moment, will come forward to display their attachment to 
the Throne, the Constitution, and the Church, and to rescue 
the deluded multitude from the artificers of disaffection 
and the lovers of confusion. The grand chorus lof national 
harmony must succeed to the frightful and dissonant yell 
of public disturbance. The temple of concord must be 
erected — ^but not, as in ancient Rome, only after thousands 
of the citizens had been destroyed amid the seditions of 
the Gracchi. We must neither suffer the Government of 
the kingdom to be overturned, nor the character of the 
people to be perverted. Our bleeding and distracted 
country, appearing, hke the Sabine women of old, in the 
midst of the struggle, should compel the contending 
factions to suspend their mutual animosities in shame and 
sorrow ! 

But these may be all idle hopes, and chimerical 
visions of prosperity. It may be considered mere extra- 
vagance to expect, that men of different descriptions will 
combine their efforts — that the rival parties in the state 
will co-operate and unite — that they who have been 
cradled, as it were, in political animosity, will lay it aside 
when there is the greatest excitement to a contest — that 
the Opposition will aid their public antagonists, the 
Ministers, and help to establish them more firmly in their 
seats* We can only answer, that if the members of the 
Opposition wish to serve the country, such is their duty — 
if they ever think of obtaining power, such is their in- 
terest. But if they neglect both their interest and their 
duty, there is nothing farther to be said : it requires, in 
that case, no spirit of prophecy to foretell still more 
pressing dangers and still more awful calamities. We 
return then, at last, to our first leading proposition--^ that 
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the preset wretched state of politics in ihb kingdom im 
one great cause of our public misfortuneSy and that tbey 
ean only be removed by another and a better system. 

Such, without any stale professions of impartiality, are 
iny honest sentiments and my decided conviotion. Fcmt 
my own part, I ain neither a Tory nor a Whig, nor a 
Radical Reformer; and must^ therefore, look upon the 
intrigues of all parties with equal concern* The diBtinc«« 
tion between Whig and Tory seems to me, at the present 
day, ridiculous and useless — a true Whig . and a true 
Tory are not such opposite and irreconcileable characters 
as has been generally imagined. Perhaps the statement 
of this opinion is impolitic. It is an established maxim 
among poUticians, '* He who is not with us is against us." 
They say, too, that whoever engages in pqUtics^ must 
of necessity attach himself to one or other of the great 
parties which divide the state -— or his efforts wiU be of no 
senrice to the country or to himself. Yet^ if it be true 
that they who take a part in the contest of (action must 
fall into the ranks, a mere spectator surely may regard 
both sides at a distance without bias and without pre« 
judice. But I will offer no excuse for the intention of 
these remarks, nor for intruding them upon the public. 
When faction and disloyalty are abroad, and when 
attempts are daily made to mislead and irritate the people, 
it is th.e duty of every honest man to declare his senti? 
mentSt We may not be able to counteract the evil, 
but at least we should resist it. If we take up the 
pen — not from any motive of mterest or ambition — not 
from a hope to bask in the smiles of a Minister, or 
tp be hailed by the acclamations of a mob — not frcmi 
a love of gain, or a thirst for literary distinction — but 
yfiik a fitincere desire to devote the little talents we may 
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{MTsaesf te tiie good of tibe country^ md tiift caoae of 
reason, itanquiUit^, Imd ofd^,— ia suofa an effiirt fidlws 
Ma be 00 dishonour^ and Anocess ia somethii^ more thiii 
meie personal gratification. I ooiife«s, then^ that allhott^ 
iiia energy of my wordi may not be equal to the strength 
of my conviction^ it ib my wish that this appeal to tbt 
manly sense and right feelings of my countrymen may 
not altogether be in vain. I appeal to the people of 
England in general/^to the sober and unprejudiced por- 
tions of the community ; — not to those ^ho read only 
to misunderstand^ or understand only to misrepresent 4««. 
not to those who are proof against reason^ and who make 
it a point of honour to be deceived. If I have spoken 
strongly, it is because I have felt warmly. When the 
.mind is hurried on by su6h overwhelming emotions as 
must be roused within us by the dangers of the country, 
it cannot stop to balance expressions, or consider to whom 
its sentiments may give offence* It has been far from my 
desire to descend to perisonal attacks ; but if there be 
any individual whose vanity I have wounded, or whose 
animosity I have excited, while speaking of the disturbers 
of die kingdom, it is his own fault, and I cannot repent it* 
He who would serve his country must expect to make 
some enemies to himself. 

But thete are two things for which every Apology is 
due : — the first is, that in a performance written in all 
parts hastily; in many, perhaps, carelessly; a variety of 
subjects hav^ been slightly mentioned, which ought only 
to be discussed with serious and accurate attention ; Ae 
second, and more important, is, that in giving so gloomy 
a picture of our afikirs it may seem my endeavour to 
excite neeiffless apprehensions and unjustifiable suspicions. 
Nothing could be farther from my intention. A sense of 
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the commoik danger ishotdd animate' us to exeirtion — not 
oppress us with dismay. It is a sort of treason to despair 
of the prosperity of the country. '^ Men's hearts'' must 
not be ** failing them for fear/' but rousing them to 
eneigy. It is not for those to fear who fight under the 
banners of loyalty and religion. In such a cause, we may 
feel apprehensions for the common wel&re, but no personal 
alarm ;«- in such a: cause, shame on the brteast which can. 
admit one sensation of cowardice, or the tongue Which 
can utter one accent of despondency! We must preserve 
inviolate all the establishments of the Constitution^ or we 
must not Survive them ! Nor must this be the resolution 
of a few — ^the ** idem trecentijuravimus/' — ^but the sworn 
and settled determination of us alL 

But let us hope for betterthings; — let.ua hope that 
the distresses of the people may be capable of rehef^ and 
their irritation receive some timely check, before it is 
ready to explode in fresh violence and outrage — let us 
hope that the mass of the nation is yet untainted, that the 
heart of the country is still sound. Let us hope that the 
eternal Providence, which orders the destiny of empires^ 
and directs all the springs of their rise and their decline, 
will not yet visit us with the most awful scourges which 
can a£Blict a nation — will not yet level our glorious insti- 
tntions in the dust, amid the horrors of revolutionary 
loiarchy, or the iron pressure of military dominion! Froni. 
without we have nothing to apprehend. As to every 
foreign foe, we are invincible. It is the animosity which, 
rages at home, it is the ** furor impius intus/* which can 
alone destroy us. It may be said of England as of Rome— « 
** Quomam orta ^mnia intereunt, qti& tempestate fatum. 
excidii advent&rit, cives cum civibus manm comerturos: 
i^a defesm ct exsangues regi, aut nationi, prada futurosu 
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Aliter non orbis, terramnif neque euncttt gentes con^ 
globaia movere, cut contundere, qUeunt hoc imperium. 
Firmanda igitur'sunt concordue bona, et discordia mala 
expellenda" While^ therefore, we consider the high and 
independent character of the country — while we consider 
its triumphs and its greatness, its gigantic efforts and its 
infinite resources—must we not exclaim, ** Shall all these 
labours, all these honours die ?" Shall the laurels of Eng- 
land be tarnished, and the happiness of England be anni- 
hilated, by the withering pestilence of civil dissension ? 
In^ a war between rival kingdoms there is much which we 
can contemplate without pain ; — the magnificent grandeur 
which i tdisplays — ^the lofty recollections which it awakens—* 
the sublime qualities which it engenders — the vast energies 
which it calls forth — the deeds of skill and valour, the 
tidings of battles or conquest, by which it is accompanied 
— conspire to diversify its horror, and to keep in some 
measure from. our sight the burden^ which it imposes, and 
the calamities which it causes. But in civil dissension all 
is. unmixed and. unmitigated evil. There is no jiride, or 
pomp> or glorious circumstance, to make us forget the 
mifiiery fpr a, moment — there is no generous ardour, no 
noble enthusiasm, to relieve the rancour and hostility of 
the parties -^ there are no feats of gallantry, or heroism, 
or courtesy, to shine, amid the darkness of the confusion 
'—there can be no triumph to recompense ihe danger. 
The. spirit of the contest is as wretched as the cause ift 
deplorable — the. country equally suflFers, whatever party 
be victorious, and the national character sinks in the same 
proportion with the national prosperity. Such eve^t8 are 
not, I trusty probable — but they ought not to be cout 
iceivable. We cannot regard their possibility without 
shuddering. If thfircfforts of the worst indiviclujite in the 
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country should be attended by that dreadful and deplor- 
able succesd to which they aspire, and look forward^ what 
is the picture which must present itself? English blood 
flowing by the hands of Englishmen — all social confix 
dence destroyed — all the relations between man and man 
deranged*^ those who were joined by the ties of nature 
torn asunder by political divisions — instead of peace, the 
most dreadful warfare — instead of order and good govern- 
ment, confusion and devastation— instead of a tem- 
perate Monarchy, the despotism of one tyrant, or of many 
^^ instead of an ancient and honourable nobility, the 
upstart greatness of factious intriguers— instead of a people 
free, powerful, and contented, a multitude of different 
sects, without strength, union, or any common principle 
— instead of glory abroad and safety at home, derision 
from foreign states, terror and destruction from each 
other *- instead of rational piety, extended knowledge, 
progressive science, and uninterrupted harmony, religion 
set at nought and abolished, morality trampled under 
foot, the laws and institutions of the land violated with 
impunity, the literature neglected, the fine arts extin- 
guished, all English feelings degenerated and lost, and 
all that once gave stability or ornament to the country 
falling to decay and ruin — in short, one vast and frightful 
scene of sanguinary horror and returning barbarity— 
mutual suspicion and universal anarchy, individual agony 
and public degmdation ! Such must be the case if ever 
Our divisions should come to a crisis, and the feelings of 
irritation and discontent which now inflame the populace 
should extend over the nation. At present let us still 
beUeve a struggle could be only fktal to the misguided 
wretches who should cause it. On the one side, let us 
believe, there would be all the rank and influence^ dl the 
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Bencie an4 virtue of the kingdom — all the confideace 
which arises from a good cause — all the resolution which 
must inspire those who have every thing to lose. On the 
other side, there can be only incapacity and infatuatioB, 
depravity and despair — all that is weak in intellect, or 
abandoned in principle — force without direction, a rabble 
without a leader. Yet a true patriot must feel every drop 
of blood which is shed in an intestine struggle as flowing 
from his own heart. On the contrary, the assassins of the 
country would roam abroad, rejoicing in its calamities, 
and glutting themselves with plunder — as after an 
eruption of a volcano the robbers are the first to rush 
over the burning lava, excited by the hope of spoil, and 
unawed amid the miseries of men and the convulsions 
of nature! 

Yet, if we had but the addition of internal tranquillity,, 
how consolatory and how gratifying would be the prospect 
before us ! In other respects the situation of England 
was never more satisfactory or more commanding than at 
the present mou^ent. Her weight was never greater in 
the scale, her attitude was never more triumphant among 
the powers of Europe. And as abroad her name was 
never more respected, at home her rights were never 
better understood, her liberty was never better guarded, 
her laws were never better administered, her spirit of 
science was never more adventurous, her manners were 
never more polished, her arts were never so much 
encouraged, her education was never so much advanced ; 
her dominions are spread over both hemispheres, and in 
every quarter of the globe ; her language is spoken by 
infant nations, and will be extended and perpetuated 
throughout the earth, as long as it remains inhabited 
and undtanged. Such a country temporary distress and 
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factious demagogues shall not plunge into ruin and^ 
oblivion ! Triumph shall at length be blended with tran- 
quillity ! The glory of England is not extinct — the sun of 
her prosperity is not set — she shall not yet be blotted 
out from among the nations ! We would rather hope that 
she has not even reached the meridian of her grandeur; 
and that she will live and flourish through many ages^ 
with an increase of strength, of reputation^ and of 
happiness ! 



THE END. 
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MIRANDOLA, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Barky Cornwall. 
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MARCIAN COLONNA, an Italian T^le ; with tkree Dramatic 
Scenes, and other Poems. By the sa](ne Author. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*^ There is an intense and passionate beauty, a 4epth of affection in his little 
Dramatic Poems, which appear even in the affectionate trifling's of his g;entle 
characters. In the Vision, where he sees ** the famous Babylon,** in his ex- 
quisite Sonnets, and yet more in his Mardan Colonnay has he «hewn a feeliDig 
and a power for the elder venerableness of the poeti.c art, ivhich, we ace well 
assnred, he is destined successfully to develope.**— Ae^rojpec^tve Review^ 
Aug, l^aO. 

** There is much strenuous writin^p in this fine story, much lofty expression ^ind 
impoftiog imagery ; but the Author seems to be- always most genuine where h<e 
is most gentle. We suppose this volume will be very popular, for its beauties 
are too obvious to be overlooked, or remain undiscovered by the multitude of 
readers."— JBa/(ftotn*« London Magazine, 

^^ The excellencies of this poem are of a very rare and exalted order. The 
jdescrlption of the scenery around Laverna is striking as oneof Salvator*s wildest 
'pictures j but perhaps the finest of all, certainly the vastest piece of contemplative 
imagination, ever embodied by the author is the Address to the Ocean, which we 
prefer to the celebrated apostrophe with which ^ pliUde Harold* closes.*'— Aetp 
Monthly Magazine, 
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<* It is delig^htAil to torn awhile from moral and political animosities to 
the unalloyed sweets of snch poetry as Mr. Cornwall's; and to refresh onr 
lancies, and strengthen and compose our good affections, among the images of 
love and beauty and gentle sympathy and sorrow, with which it every where 
presents ns." — Edinburgh Review. 

IV. 

DRAMATIC SCENES^ and other Poems. By the same Author. 
Second edition^ 12mo, 7s. 

** Mr. Cornwall is a writer of no ordinary genius. None but a mind of 
exqaisite tact and original power could, in our belief, have created so many 
fine things in the very spirit of the old Drama and of Naturc'^'—JB/acAnooocT^ 
Edinburgh Mugazine. 

V. 

The ANGEL OF THE WORLD, an Arabian Tale ; SEBASTIAN, 

a Spanish Tale; with other Poems. By the Rev. George 
Croly, a. M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*' It is disfigured with none of those affected peculiarities and foolish conceit, 
which too often at the present time are found blended with genuine poetry. 
It exhibits a peculiar happiness in the appropriation of ornament and imagery 
consonant with its nature, and the touching beauty, the deep pathos, and marks 
of genius which pervade it, added, to the richness and energy of its style, will 
contribute not only to exalt the rising reputation of the author, but be conducive. 
In no small degfree, to draw somewhat more attention to the literatare and 
traditions of Arabia.^^ — Edinburgh Monthly Review. 

** We find in the volume before us, high poetry embodied in simple ex- 
pressions, gorgeous phrases, clothiog and giving apparent substance to mere 
shadows. These blend together and form a mental picture, the contemplation 
of which is certainly highly stimulating.^'-^Ba/cftoinV Londdn Magazine, 
Nov. 1820. 

^ We have already, we are sure, done enough to call attention to Mr. Croly^s 
volume, and that is all the service of which such a volume can ever stand in 
need. We re^rd it, indeed, as the earnest of ftir better things, but even if 
nothing^ more were to follow, we feel satisfied that it would entilie its Author 
to a permanent and a lofty place among the poets- of his country.^*— B/acJt- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1820. 
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VL 

t'ARIS HI 1813» a Poem, second edition, by tlM R6T> Gmita^ 
CB0LY9 A. M. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

" Nothing" can be better than bis natural stile ; while it flows from bis heart, 
it is full at once of force, feelin^i^, and simplicity— be seems to exhibit a union, 
unhappily too rare, of piety and poetry, of what is right in politics, respectable 
in morals, correct in taste, and splendid in imagination.*'><-QiMzrtor/y Review, 
No. 52. 

vn. 

LINES m the DEATH oi 1^ PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, by die 

same Aiitbor, 4s. 6d. sewed. 

VIII. 

JULIA ALPINULA, with the CAPTIVE of STAMBOUL, and 
other Poens. By J. fl. Wiffen, 12mo. Ts. 6d. 

*' Never did we perform the selecting* duties of a critic With itiore regret, 
for never was a poem which deserved a fuller exposition of its beauties, and 
the great difficulty has been which to prefer. In the Author of ' Julia Alpinula* 
we hail a poet whose powers of pathetic description are of the first order, and 
whose taste is as eminently conspicuous in the simplicity of the subject he has 
chosen, as in the consummate skill with which he has managfed it. In bis hands 
* BtfBe of tke inteKst of this affeoting story has been lost, md the names of Julia 
•Ad Aifiitme ar« immartalizad in «ong.**-^£tm>pean Magazine^ Nov, 1830. 

^ AMMVgih ottr Autbor^s fonner volufli* teid as to bell«?« flwtliM dflmlption 
of natural seenery wte more particularly Wb/krie ; ytft llle pCf^ms bafbira^baTe 
OMviatodus that he can also touch 

'< The ohords of the deep heart 
To feding^s teftdorest issues j" 
eadtbat bis ftowen of delkieatioii are by no means eoufined to inanimate objects, 
but extend to the iaaermost recesses of the human breast. In addition to the 
cMUMiidatiMi w6 have already bestowed upon Mr. Wiffen, we may remark, that 
the purest tone of morality and religion is kept up throughout the whole of his 
writings, and tliat no sentiment which the most fastidious votary of virtue oould 
object to, has ever ** sullied the lighted or least of his flowers *,**— This of itself is 
no small praise ; but coupled as it is with a vigorous understanding, and a fine 
and delicate perception of real beauty, it ought to procure for him Ibe poet*s bast 
irewatrd: 

'* To be entombed in men^s hearts and eyes. 
When all the breathers of this world are dead." 

Gentleman* s Magazine ^ Nov. 1820. 
For a more extended notice, se^ the MonAly Be view far November. 
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IX. 



AONIAN HOURS, and other Poems, second editim^ by J. W. 
WirpEN, 8to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

*^ Mr. Wiffen hat manifMted much imaginatfoa and poetry in this work ; we 
Haye Mldom seen more sweetness, apirit, and true patfioa than in the beautiful 
Btanns dediieated to the memory of Howard, as well as in some others of the 
detached poems.**— ilToaM/y RevUv), 

*' With a liTely susceptibility, of nntnml bennties, Hr. WiiTen unites- eonsider- 
able powers of correct thinking^ and just discrimination ; eTinctn§f in the prog^ress 
of bis meditatire ezeuiiion, the happy froility of leading'; the mind through 
'< nature up to natnre^s God.** The beauties of this. work, are sufficient to claim 
for die author a respectable station in the rank of his country *s poets.**— -JSitropea it 
Jira^.S«p.l819. 

*< Mr. Wiffen is eridently a young* writer, but he is a promising one ; he appears 
to possess an enthusiastic lore of nature, and a cultivated ftincy. There ave 
pasnges in this volume of great spirit andbeauty. and the ^ Stansas on Howard* 
are the pledge of better things.**— £c/ec/tc Review April^ 1820. 



LES iEUNES FEMMES. Par J. N. Bouilly, Auteur des Conies 
et CoDseils sL ma Fille. 2 Vols. 12mo. with plates 10s. 6d. 

'^^ M. De Bouilly is advantageously known to the Public as the Author o^ 
several pleasing Books for Children. The present Tales are intended for 
young Married Ladiesyandconvey a lively picture of French domestic usages, 
in agreeable and elegant language.** — Monthly Review^ June, 1820. 

*' M. Bouilly is already known to be the author of * Contes et les Cooseiies d 
ma Fille,* in which he endeavoured to direct the early years of the female sex 
until the time of marriage. In the present work it has been his object to advise 
them in the conduct of their fiimilies, and in all the relative duties of the wife 
and the mother. The tales are written in a lively and agreeable style, and we 
can safely recommend them to the perusal of those persons for whese benefit they 
were written.**— Ckn^/e9non*< Mag, Nov. 1880. 

XI. 

HISTORY of the CAUSES and EFFECTS of the CONFE- 
DERATION of the RHINE. By the Marquis Luchessini, 
Member of the Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, 
and formerly Minister of Prussia at the court of France. From the 
Italian, by John D. Dwtbr. 8to. 12s. 
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XII. 



The CHELTENHAM MAIL BAG, or Letters from Gloucesteishire, 
edited by Peter Quince the Younger, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

" Since the publication of the ' New Bath Gaide,* we do not recollect to have 
read any thing more entertaining than the present jeu dVsprit. The character! 
are well pourtrayed, and th e language elegant, abounding with classical allusions; 
and, contrary to the modem practice, the satire is well applied, withoat male- 
volence or harshne8s/*-*Gefi<^«)io»V Magastine^ Dec. l820. 

^ It is calculated, we presvoM, for die meridian of Qheltenhaa, as mmnf of the 
individuals whom it designates are little known in London, and, therefore, we 
are unable to relish all the poignancy of its satire. The reader who is not so 
fortunate as to enjoy a personal knowledge of that celebrated place of resort, will 
1>e tempted, as he vainly endeavours to penetrate the fascinating mystery of 
initials and dashes, to exclaim with Hotspur— < a plague upon them, they are in 
in Gloucestershire.**— Aeio Montklif Magazine^ Dec. 1820. 

XIII. 

LACON; or. Many Things in Few Words, addressed to those 
Who Think. By the Rev. C. C. COLTON, A* M. A new 
edition, 8vo. 78« 

XIV. 

POEMS, by Thomas Gent, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

<< The volume now published is a very varied and pleasing miscellany, in whicfc 
the Author moves from grave to gay with easy transition, displaying his ooramapA 
over both styles, and alternately charming us with sweet versification, and tickliiy 
i»irianey withhmmoious faeetioosness.**— iU7erary GasxtU, Bee. 1820. 

XV. 

SANTA MAURA, MARION, and other Poems, by Miss FftAMCW, 
foolscap 8to. 5s. bds. 

XVI. 

SLAVERY, a Poem, in Two Parts. By L. Smyth, Esq. R. N. 
12mo. 4s. 
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XVII. 



A NEW SET of EXERCISES, consisting of a Collection of 
entertaining Bistc^nes, Anecdotes, Descriptions of some noted 
Countries, &c. Calculated for the instruction, as well as the 
amusement of t^e Student of the Italian Language. Illustrated 
wilb Notes, £x{ili»alioii8, and Diirections, for their (ranslaAion. 
By M. SiNTAGNELiiO,^ Asflier of a Dictionary of Itelian 
Fmdiarilies, Onfflinsr, fisenlseB, he. ^. 12mo. 4». ed. hd. 

xvm. 

A KEY to the NEW SET of EXERCISES, being a ftdthfofl Trans- 
lation of them in Italian, calculated to assist the Student in the 
study of that language. By M, Santagnello, Author of an 
Italian Grammar, Exercises, Dictionary of Italian Peculiarities, 
&c. &c llteio. 48, 6d. bd. 

XIX. 

The POET'S CHILD, a Tragedy, by Isabel Hill, sewed. 3s. 

XX. 

L'HOMME ROUGE; or, the LITTLE RED MAN. A Tale. 
Foolscap 8vo. ds. 

XXI. 

The ETONIAN, Nos. 1. 2. 3. 2s. each. To be continued 
Monthly. 
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I. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the BURMAYHN EMPIRE. 
aad more particularry at the COURT of AMARAPOORAii, 
by Captain Hikam Cox, of the Honorable East India C091- 
pany's Bengal Natire Infantry, with platest in 8to* 

II. 

The GARDEN of FLORENCE, and other Poems, by Johw 
Hamilton, in foolscap 8vo. 

UI. 

The PROVIDENCE of GOD in the LATTER DAYS, being a new 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. G. Croly, A. BL 

in 8vo. 

IV; 
PARIS, in I^15r. The second part, by the same author. 

V. 

ESSAYS on CHARACTER. By William Hazlitt. 

Contents. — 1. On Genius and Common Sense. — 2. On Living to 
One's Self.— 3. On Great and Little Things.— 4. On Thought 
and Action.— 5. On the Aristocracy of Literature. — 6. On 
Heroism and Fanaticism, Goy Fawkes, &c. — 7. On Mechanical 
and Intellectual Excellence. — Indian Jugglers. — 8. On Editions 
of Books. — ^9. On Mental Courage. — 10. On French Character.— 
11. On Cockneyism. — 12. On the Scotch Character. — 13. The 
Newspaper Press. — 14. On Criticism. — 15. On Partisanship.— 
10. On Corporate Bodies. — 17. On the Public. — 18. On Spurzheim's 
Theory. — 19. On Dreams. — ^20. Whether Actors ought to sit 
in the Boxes? 

VI. 

LECTURES, chiefly on tho Dramatic Literature of the age of 
Elizabeth, delivered at the Surrey Institution, by William 
Hazlitt. Second edition, 8vo. 

VII. 
BANNOCRBURN, a Novel, in three volumes, 12mo. 

VIII. 

MACHIN, or the DISCOVERY of MADEIRA, a Poem, by 
James Bird,, Author of " The Vale of Slaugden,** 8vo. 
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IX. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, ^and bis TIMES, bjr Thomas Crqmweli.^ 
^tk a Portrait. 8vo. 

X 

TttB CELT'S PARADISE, a Poem, by John Banim , foolscap 8vo. 

XL 

A Noir and Corrected Edition of the SPEECHES of Uie late 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, with a Preface a|id 
Explanatory Notes, by his Son, William Henry €urran» 
Esq, Barrister at Law, in two vols. 8vo. 

XII. 

MUMBO JUMBO, an African Tale, in one volume, 12mo. 

XIIL 
TAKING; illustrative of the LIFE of a COLLEGIAN, a Poem, 
accompanied by thirty -six colored sketches, from the designs of 
R» Dagley, author of ** Select Gems from the Antique,'' 
" Compendium of Arts," &c. in one volume, royal Sro. 

XIV. 

JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION, 1400iiules up the Orinoco, and 
900 up the Arauca ; with an account of the country, the manners 
of the people, military operations, &c. illustrated by Views of 
Angostura, Old Guyana, the banks of the Orinoco, the native/s 
of the country, &c. kc. in 8vo. 

XV. 

The ENGLISH BOCCACCIO, in one volume, crown 8vo. 

XVI. 

The Fourth Book of TASSO'S ''JERUSALEM DELIVERED," 
being the specimen of an intended new translation, in Engtish 
Spenserian Verse, by J. H. Wiffen. 

XVII. 
The MOSS TROOPERS, a novel, in three volumes, 12mo. 

XVIII. 
LA CON, second series, by the Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. in 8vo. 
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